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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNUSSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
MRE University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSIOAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a NorMat Scuoot for the training of masters to conduct ConseRVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Lirrte 
CuiLpReN, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 


whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 


LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c,, and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr, Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
: THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Teorstical Dr. Mark. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes... oo . 
Mr. Powetn 
and Two 
Assistant Teachers, 


Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 
Lenpiey! Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- 
keeping =... ve ee «e 


Master of the General Educational Sone | 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


+s .. Mr. Baker. 
{ Herr Sens. 
“* (Mr. Evper. 
Mons. Rocrer. 
Sai oi taeilecoe “ie Ty 


Organ and Orchestral Class ee ee 
Pianoforte ae oe 


Violin .. 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola _, { Mons. VieuxTEMPs, 


I Mr. T. Donovan. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .» Mr. Morcan. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments é »» Mr. H. Russet, 
Concertina (German and English) 


Mr. ELDER. 
Vocal Classes .. oe ELDER 


Messrs. PowELt and 
Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense, 
Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
doa by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


- - oe oo 


For P Twelve appointments ponds for Masters. 
Manchester, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
r. Mark is also open to Engagoments with his Little Men. 
vee bogs to invite the Pareuts and Friends, and all those interested in 
edteblisheat “~~ be ty ae ay tog of this country, to visit his 
* UTS ‘ 
Four, a Sundays envepted rom, e to Eleven, am., and Two and 


ADAME LOUISA VINNING.—AII communications 
respecting engagements to be addressed, 13, Hanover-villas, Kensington- 
park, Notting-hill, W. 


ASTER DREW DEAN, the Juvenile Flautist, will 


be in the provinces in September, and has a few dates vacant. For terms, 
and notices of the press, address Mapleson and Co., Musical Agents, Haymarket ; 
or, Mr. Dean, 15, Compton-street, Brunswick square, London. 


R. BENEDICT begs respectfully to say that he will 


return to town for the season, on Monday next, the 12th instant. 


picco , the celebrated Blind Sardinian Minstrel, is open 


for engigements, Addresses, Mr Mapleson, 12, Haymarket, British and 
Foreign Musical Agent, and 42, Church-road, Kingsland. 











MPLLE. TITIENS, Mdlile. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 
Badiali, Vialetti, &c., &c. Mr. E. T. Smith respectfully informs the 
nobility, gentry, and the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London. 











N ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


R. G. CROZIER (Tenor), begs to solicit engagements to 
sing in sacred or secular music, in London or the provinces. Address 18, 
King-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


LOUCESTER, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, & BRADFORD 
FESTIVALS. Octavo Handbooks, Music in Score, with Organ or Piano- 
forte accompaniment, and Words of the Oratorios, Messiah, Creation, Judas 
Maccebeus, Dettingen Te Deum, St. Paul, Mount of Olives or Engedi, Last 
Judgment, 2s. to 5s. Elijah, 10s. Folio Editions, the best, 10s. to 15s. Alsd, 
Printed Orchestral parts, string, wind, and vocal, at the lowest price to the Trade 
and Choral Societics. Second-hand copies as cheap as at an auction-reom or 
bookstall. Catalogues aud estimates to be obtaincd of Mr. Surman, 9, Exeter 
Hall, Strand. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—TONIC SOL FA ASSOCIA- 
TION.—A performauce of Vocal Music, by 4,000 children and 1,000 adults 
instructed in the Tonic Sol Fa method, will be given on the Great Orchestra, on 
Wednesday next, September 14th, Miss Elizabeth Stirling will perform at 
intervals on the Great Organ. The Upper Series of Fountains will be displayed 
after the concert Doors openat10. Performance tocommence at 2. Admission, 
One Shilling ; children under 12, Sixpence. 














PIANIST WANTED, to accompany a Gentleman 
practising singing for the profession. He must be a good player. A bed- 
room, sitting-room, and attendance, in the advertisers house near New Cross, 
would be given in exchenge for his attendance each evening after six o’clock. 
Address, J. W., at Mr. Davison’s, Foreign Music-warehouse, 244, Regent-street, W. 





O BE SOLD.—A Genuine Forster Violoncello, in fine 
condition. May be seen on applicatlon to Mr. Bruton, Land Agent and 
Auctioneer, King-street, Gloucester. 





USIC.—A Gentleman who has received a first-class 
musical education in Germany, and has had some experience in a music 
warehouse. offers his services to any respectable music-publisher. Salary not so 
much an object as connection with a first-rate house, where he would have the 
roapect at no distant period of becoming a principal in the establishment. ,The 
Pighest references can be given. Address, W. C., 14, Albion-road, Hackney, N.E., 
or at the office of this paper. 
P.S. He is acquainted with the German language. 


ERDI'S OPERA OF MACBETH.—The whole of the 
First and Fourth Acts of this Opera, now produced for the first time in 
this country (the remaining Two being in course of Rehearsal), is sung nightly 
at the Canterbury Hall Concerts. P 
The DELEPIERRE FAMILY of infant violinists appear twice every evening. 
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QOuE ofthe Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 

of the late John Fawcett the comedian, having become acquainted with her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, hoping to raise a 
subscription to purchase an aunuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. Barclay bowing 
been left on the death of her husband dependent on her own exertions, resum 
her previous occupation as teacher of music aud the pianoforte, and supported 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, have obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned savings, and unless some assistance is speedily obtained, 
she will be destitute. The great esteem in which Mrs. Barclay was held = all 
who knew her in former days, and the sympathy which must be felt for a lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute want 
during the few remaining years of her life. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully receive by Mrs. Webb, 36, Green-street, Park- 
lane; Messrs. Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; and Messrs. Hatchard and Co.,, 187, 


Piccadilly. 





HOIR BOY.—There is a vacancy in a London Choir 

for a boy possessing a good voice and some knowledge of music. He will 

receive a general education, and _a small but progressive salary. Apply to Mr. 
Pittman, 1, New Ormond-street, Foundling. 


F  teataiaia SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 








O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady hetween 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desircus of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired —s a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home. The most unexceptionable references would be 
given and required.—Address, E. P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
street, W. 


8. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 
@ Mr. Pratten has much gratification in announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a *‘ Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same s ze and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and yj ianissimo 
passage without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old flure, at the same 
time tte top octave possesses advanta:es which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable, 
Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o’clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 





Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


OW PUBLISHING, PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH.— 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. A series 

of portraits of the Principal Artistes of the day The following have already been 

issued: MM. Balfe, Sainton, Piatti, Benedict, -Pratten, Blagrove, Lazarus, Weiss, 

Wilbye Cooper, Chatterton, Ellerton, Miss Dolby, and Mesdames Clara Novello 

and Weiss. London: R. F. Barnes, Photographic Publisher, 64a, New Bond- 
street, W. A liberal discount to the trade, 





BOOSEY’S PART SONG MISCELLANY. 
No. IX. 
Price 4d, in score, 


The celebrated 
AV E I A, 


From DINORA NEW OPERA, 





. 
Already published in the same work, six new Part Songs, by Frank Mori; 
“Smile, oh Heaven, upon the Day,” the best chorus in Balfe’s Satanella ; and 
“Ripe Strawberries,” by J. L. Hatton ; price 4d. each. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &e. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


(= be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 


Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 


“fNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 


: Poetry by Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s., b: i 
244, Regent-street. mee ap 7 Pencen Bpriegy, 


BAcHiANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 

pA aR og ad h-- agpee of eM a, as played in public by MISS 
: , are published, in six numbe: i » 

Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. a Fe a, by 


RLUEIIES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 
ublishing in numbers, price 2s. 6d. and 3s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244, 
egent-street. ; 


“A WAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 


new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, is published, 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


“MMHE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 
(handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M, A. Stodart, is published, 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER.— 

(Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street. 


“()H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 
BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great success, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


[THREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G. A. MAC. 
FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. } > 
“The Fairy’s Even Song,” 2s, No, 2. ‘The World’s Festival,” 8s. No, 3. ‘‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s. each), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“VET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 


DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-sireet. 



































“MMHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


“ PAQUITA,” by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 


La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s, 6d. 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“NTOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 

















“MHE HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, is now published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








“MMHE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 
si ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Re eves, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-street. 


ob: paetry ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with Foglieh and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s , and may 
be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portland-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. . 
“Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the moat sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
“There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.” —Athenwum. : 
“Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer- 
cises.”—Critic. , 
‘Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 
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REVIEWS. 


A vast quantity of “new” publications having accumu- 
lated “like magic” during the “recess,” we can do no more 
than barely allude to each piece, vocal and instrumental, 
as it comes uppermost to hand. Happily, in the majority 
of instances, more than a line is not imperatively de- 
manded. 

Mr. Walter Maynard’s “’Z’was but a word,” (dedicated to 
«M. A. C.”)—stanzas by his intelligent poet im ordinary, 
«H, 8. K.” (Cramer, Beale and Chappell)—is extremely 
pretty, and would be irreproachable but for some few spots 
that checker the smoothness of its harmonic surface, and 
had, therefore, best be unceremoniously rubbed out. Here, in 
the opening symphony, for example :— 

Andante con espress. 
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What becomes of the discord engendered by the harmony 
at *? Again, for example :— 
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The above, being in no key, is not harmony properly 
speaking — for harmony without tonality is impossible. 
Again, for example :— 

















wealth of worlds, Werethat tear _ still 
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F It is no doubt advisable to vary and develope the figure of 
: companiment as much as possible ; but, in effécting this, 
are should be taken that the melody does not “run 





counter” to the counter-point—as at * and*. Thus, it 
will appear, we have accorded Mr. Walter Maynard more 
than “a line ;” which, we trust, after reading our preamble, 
he will accept as a compliment. 

“ Sweet Kate”—an Irish ballad, with some unaffected 
words by Mr. George Hodder (Boosey and Sons)—does 
credit to the composer of the music, Mr, J. G. Callcott, who 
has known how to reach the utmost verge of simplicity 
without falling into the vale of twaddle. That our prolific 
Balfe possesses the same talent in a very eminent degree 
has been a hundred times shown, but never more pleasantly 
than in “ My old Song” (Boosey and Sons), composed ex- 
pressly for Mr. Sims Reeves. What can be more simple? 
and, at the same time, prettier? Look, incredulous reader, 
at the first two bars of the tune :— 


Osean eee 
qe 


What can be more Balfish, and consequently more heartily 
welcome to the whole world of pretty drawing-room song- 
stresses, and the whole world of sentimental carpet songsters? 
Then the words—by our no less prolific (while more studious) 
Oxenford—John Oxenford ; peruse them, reader :— 








“T’ll sing the song, my dearest, 
We used to love so well ; 
And every note thou hearest 
A tale of joy shall tell. 
The stream of time will backward flow 
To days that blessed us long ago. 
“ A thousand thoughts are sleeping 
Within this heart of mine ; 
A thousand loves are peeping 
From those dear eyes of thine. 
And, when I sing, the thoughts will wake, 
The loves will from their prison break. 
“ Though changed is all around us, 
Since first that song we sung, 
The love that gently bound us 
Is still, as ever, young. 
Whate’er beside may pass away, 
Ne’er sets the sun of love’s first day.” 


What can be more Oxenfordish. (We begin to perceive 
that our dimly promised lines are stretching out into 
paragraphs, which go to make up columns. Let us use 
despatch). 

No. 9 of Boosey’s Part-Song Miscellany (Boosey and Sons) 
is devoted to the exquisitely beautiful “Ave Maria,” from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. In the English version of the words, 
Mr. Chorley addresses thé Virgin—freshly—as “ Holy 
Queen of Moor and Mountain’—a somewhat “free” transla- 
tion of “ Nostra Dama del perdono.” 

“ When you and I were young” (Boosey and Sons), is a 
ballad which, so far as correct and finished writing may be 
taken into account, is worthy of its composer, Mr. G. B. 
Allen; but to originality of idea neither the music of 
that gentleman nor the poetry of Mr. Augustus Greville 
(otherwise unexceptionable), can lay any, the most distant, 
claim. 

In his setting of Alfred Tennyson’s faultless stanzas, 
“ Trust me not at all, or all in all” (Boosey and Sons), Mr, 
Balfe has attained a measure of expressive eloquence which, 
notwithstanding his undoubted ability, is rare with him. 
That the words had impressed him is evident by the careful— 
very careful, and proportionately successful—manner in 
which he has wedded them to music. We are unable to 
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refrain from adorning our pages with this sweet flower from 
the luxuriant field of the “ laureate’s” fancy :— 


“ Tn love, if love be love, if love be ours, 
Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers ; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

It is the little rift within the lute, : 

That, by-and-by, will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all ; 

The little rift within the lover’s lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 

It is not worth the keeping; let it go— 

But shall it? Answer, darling, answer ‘ No.’ ” 


It is high praise to say—which we do on conviction—that 
Mr. Balfe has caught the spirit of such poetry. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Queen’s Road, Dalston, Sept. 3, 1859. 
Sir,—I noticed that, at the performance of Don Giovanni, at 
the Italian Opera, Covent Garden, the opera concludes by 
Don Giovanni being interrupted and carried off by Furies, 
whilst singing “Da qual tremar.” Now, according to my copy 
of the opera, several pages of music are thus omitted. Will you 
kindly inform me why this is done? whether on the ground of 
shortening a performance which otherwise might be deemed too 
long, or for what other reason? My copy is “ André’s Edition,” 
and [ find a great difference between it and the Covent Garden 
version. Now which is correct?—and is “ André’s” considered 
a good edition? 
By enlightening me on these few points, you will confer a 
favour on Your obedient servant, 
A Lover or Mozart. 


[“ André’s Edition” is correct, of course; but the tradition 
of more than half a century has—except in occasional 
instances—sanctioned the fall of the curtain after the punish- 
ment of the libertine —Ep. M. W.| 





THE BAND AT THE BRADFORD FESTIVAL. 


Sir,—As an answer to a letter contained in your last week’s 
impression, about the non-engagement of local professors in the 
Bradford Festival orchestra, I beg to submit the following 
extract from a local paper, The Bradford Observer :— 

“To support the principals the band and chorus will be of the 
highest character. Zo secure unity of performance, and to prevent any 
possible contretemps, the band will be that of the Royal Italian Opera. 
As this arrangement will no doubt be criticised by local performers 
who may think themselves entitled to a position in the orchestra, it 
becomes necessary to give the reasons of the committee for the decision 
at which they have arrived. The band of the Royal Italian Opera is a 
complete band; at all events, it is as complete as the great experience 
of Mr. Costa can make it. All the parts are balanced to a degree of 
perfection, and one enormous advantage in taking such a band in its 
entirety is, that all the members are daily in the habit of playing with 
each other, and playing moreover under Mr. Costa’s béton. The great 
benefit of this must be apparent even to the most inexperienced, and 
it is no reflection upon local reputations to say that any alteration 
must be for the worse. Exclusion in such a case is not a reflection 
upon local ability, and it is to be hoped that some local artists will have 
the good sense not to repeat the miserable cavilling in which they 
indulged at the last Bradford Festival. We are always ready to advo- 
cate the claims of local talent when those claims are just and proper, 
but in such a case as this the harmony of the whole is not to be 
jeopardised for any local musician, even though he excelled Ernst in 
interpretation and Paganini in execution, in the opinion of himself and 
his friends. But, as a set-off to this quasi-foreign material, the chorus 
is, as it ought to be, exclusively local.” 


Nothing can be more to the purpose than the above ; nothing 
more just and prudent than that the chorus should be “ exclu- 
sively local”—simply because the Bradford singers, as a body, 
are better than the London. Who, on the other hand, will have 





the hardihood to assert that the Yorkshire players are as good— 
or half, or one-tenth as good—as those from the metropolis ? 
Mr. Costa was perfectly justified in restricting his band as he 
did. The magnificent performances proved it. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Musician, 





BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO.* 
(Concluded from page 575.) 


FINALLY we are told : “the exceedingly sharp difference in the 
conception of the various characters, not less than the consistent 
manner in which they are invariably carried out, secures for 
Fidelio the decided precedence among all previous and subse- 
quent operas !” [This is, indeed, a strong assertion, and borders 
upon wild enthusiasm ; but to proceed.] “In it there appears 
the highest individualising creative power—concrete forms— 
individual life. Where should we find anyone who would deny 
that this was also the case—and in what a high degree—with 
some (1) of the personages in all Mozart’s operas? But it is not 
found in a single opera of his in all the characters, or, at any 
rate, not in each separate piece, and hence we miss, as the 
result of the unfavourable influence of circumstances” [! !], the 
inner organic oneness, which is precisely what here” (in Fidelio) 
“takes such a decided hold of our admiration.” (P. 41.) 

No one, of course, will require us to refute such assertions ; 
every glance we cast over one of Mozart’s operatic scores, 
no matter which, prove these assertions, from whatever side 
we may look at them, to be falsehoods. But when, moreover, 
Herr Alberti (almost @ da Wagner) says that, in Fidelio, 
“We can say, with certainty, of each motive therein worked out, 
to which of the dramatis persone it must belong, because it is 
only that particular personage who could express himself in it,” 
we would beg him to begin by informing us to which of the four 
personages in the beautiful canon No. 3G major, the motive 
therein worked out “ must belong, because it is only that parti- 
cular personage who could express himself in it.” Unfortunately 
for him, all four personages express themselves in the same 
motive! Nay, he, himself, actually dissects (page 67) the “so 
varied frame of mind” of the different characters into the senti- 
ments of “joyful hope, painful emotion, almost comical astonish- 
ment, and peaceful delight!” (We may remark, by the way, 
that we completely agree with Herr Alberti in what he says 
concerning the instrumentation of this piece.) Again, in the 
admirable trio, No. 5, F major : “ Gut, Séhnchen, gut!” the same 
motives run, to different words, frequently through all three 
parts, most frequently through the two soprano parts, and, 
consequently, how are we to discover the motive which 
“must belong” to Marcellina or Leonora, when both proceed 
together in thirds, Marcellina taking the higher part on the 
first occasion, and Marcellina on the second? ‘This annihilates, 
also, the author’s remark, at page 70, that: “ Beethoven felt, 
very correctly, that Leonora, on account of her profound 
inward emotion, was not suited forthe first part in the con- 
certed pieces.” Good heavens! What curious things modern 
zstheticians make a composer fancy, imagine,and revolve,—things 
of which he never thought in all his life! The mind that creates 
such music, is a musical and nota speculative mind ; it is the 
musician who makes such and such a canon, such and such a 
trio, etc., and not the philosopher or a principle ; the musician 
feels and thinks above all things music ; and the very reason that 
Beethoven is in Fidelio great and magnificent is because, like 
Mozart, he has so allowed the dramatic element to merge into 
the musical element, that they cannot be cut out again with an 
anatomist’s knife, since they form a living something blended 
together—a something to which the composer’s genius has given 
one and the same soul, which, when the body is dissected, flies 
away to its eternal home. When will musical esthetics be 
rescued from out the wild, dusty sweepings, which the red-hot 
defenders of principles accumulate on the common high-road, 
and be placed in the clear light of the simple elementary 
principles of real art ? 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
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That we find in Fidelio more than in any other opera the 
«“jnward organic unity,” or, as it is termed in other passages, 
“the oneful, and musically dramatic work of art excelling every- 
thing else” is a fact we much doubt. The expression “oneness” 
too, is one of the favourite cant terms of the present day, of 
which Mephistopheles says : 

“ Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein.” 


Oneness in opera can, after all, consist only in the dramatic 
action and in the style of the music, the most perfect oneness in 
both of which will, by no means, prevent wearisomeness, because 
it does not in any way comprise in itself beauty simply as such. 
In musical style, it is possible only with dramatic music in the 
purely heroico-tragic, or purely comic opera ; in all other sub- 
jects, selected from every-day life, and which are necessarily 
ofa mixed kind, merry and grave, jocular and affecting, comic and 
sentimental, it naturally fails. It is for this reason that we do not 
find it occupying a prominent position, either in the plot or the 
music of Fidelio. Let us confess that the whole business of old 
Rocco, together with his Marcellina and Jaquino, as well as the 
various conflicting marriage schemes, do not possess the slightest 
poetical element, nor the smallest dramatic interest, and have 
30 little to do with “ oneness,” that they rather lame the pinions 
of Beethoven’s genius, since, once for all, his strength did not 
lie in depicting every-day, domestic-life matters. Such drawings 
of common-place life he could only colour ; the part at which 
his music becomes drawing and colouring at the same time, com- 
mences with Leonora, and, for the character of Rocco, in the 
duet in A major, with Pizarro. Equally flat and deficient of 
anything like interest is, at the conclusion of the opera, the 
grand ministerial visit, after all sympathetic anxiety in the real 
action, when the dungeon scene is completely over. As to the 
injudicious exclamation of Marcellina at the recognition of 
Leonora— 








-— 

O weh mir, weh mir! was vernimmt mein Ohr ! 
who is there whose feelings have not been always shocked by 
it in the position it occupies? It seems exactly as if we were 
nipped by red-hot tweezers! This reminiscence of childish 
household matters is one of the most unfortunate means “ for 
exhibiting to our view the oneness of the drama!” Herr von 
Lenz has certainly been guilty of a deal, a very great deal, of 
nonsensical rubbish about Beethoven, but, when he says: “In 
the story of Leonora, Beethoven always beheld the true woman 
triumphing over all obstacles, just as'a genius always selects the 
kernel and never the shell,” he hits the nail on the head. 

Moreover, in page 104, et seg., from which we cited some 
passages above, Herr Alberti, with his own words, drives his 
assertions of oneness from the field. If, according to his avowal, 
the keystone does not correspond with the structure of the entire 
edifice, whence is the oneness to proceed? In his observations 
on the separate pieces we meet with many good remarks. We 
could, it is true, desire a more minute musical analysis, but the 
little work is written only for advanced musical amateurs, This, 
however, is an additional reason why the author should have 
been on his guard against making assertions not founded on 
fact, and for whose proof mere musical amateurs want both 
materials and knowledge. 

According to this author, the grand Leonora overture has 
now found, as at present performe , ‘avery happy position be- 
tween the first and second act.” We mention this simply for 
the sake of again protesting, as we have already at various 
times done in these pages, against the innovation, as an insuf- 
ferable abuse. Let*this wonderful work be once more restore 
to the place it ought to occupy, and for which Beethoven in- 
tended it, namely, at the commencement of the opera. It com- 
prises not only the opening, but the picture of the entire drama, 
Pe far as it expresses in tune the fundamental idea of the 
hi er, which it endeavours to render apparent tous. What 

as such a picture to do in the middle of the action, after 

















one half of that action is already past? Just fancy, 
for instance, the overture to Don Juan, or that to 
Der Freischiitz, in the middle of the opera to which it 
respectively belongs! Why, did not Beethoven himself write 
a special znstrumental introduction to the second act? ‘This 
wonderfully beautiful and deeply impressive Grave, with its 
terror-inspiring beats in E flat and A (in F minor), on the kettle- 
drum, which startle us, like the heavy tread of tyranny, and 
which then with the clanking fortissimo on A-B-Dsharp-F 
sharp (E flat, G flat), shooting the clattering bolts before the 
prison-door, movingly prepares us for the appearance of 
Florestan—a genuine Beethovenian piece, belonging to the 
numerous pieces which Beethoven alone could write! Its 
whole effect is annihilated, if preceded by the grand overture in 
C major, with its gushing expression of joy at the end, an 
expression which irresistibly produces a frame of mind in 
glaring opposition with that which Beethoven here desired 
and actually succeeded in portraying by the most genial 
means in the “ Jntroduzione,” and really destroys the one- 
ness of the work of art. Its place is before the opera; 
there it fulfils its object so magnificently and grandly, yet 
so sweetly and mildly, with its tones of love and lamentation 
for a life’s happiness lost, so exciting the heart, when the trum- 
pet comes in, and, at the end, working us up to such a storm of 
Joy, as if all the chains on human freedom had fallen off at once, 
that, lost in silent admiration, we think to ourselves: “No one 
will ever write anything like this again.” We have one more 
remark to make. This is no concert overture; it is in no sort 
adapted for the concert-room; it is too dramatic; our fancy is 
too much attracted by it to the theatrical action, much more so, 
indeed, than by other overtures. Let the reader call to mind 
merely the trumpet-signal, which clearly includes the stage in 
the symphony, and, therefore, in a concert, is always a shoal in 
the way of execution with difficulty to be avoided. Let us 
make a change, therefore; let us place the C major overture 
on the stage, and the E major overture in the concert-room. 

Tn an appendix, Herr Alberti discusses the merits of Beet: 
hoven’s seven other overtwres—that is to say, he mentions them 
by name, and expresses his opinion somewhat in detail only on 
that to Coriolanus and on the music to Egmont. Here, again, 
we sometimes come across perfectly untenable assertions, as, for 
instance: “That, as a general rule, the inward struggles of 
Coriolanus are also the struggles of Beethoven.” How comes it 
that Beethoven, the freedom-loving republican, suffers the same 
inward struggles as the proud Roman patrician, the model of 
all aristocrats, who, in their egotism, place their own interests 
and those of their party above even those of their country /— 
It is a remarkable fact that the musician is subjected, more 
than any other artist, to the erroneous notion that he 
pourtrays nothing but himself in his works! In the case 
of the sculptor and the architect, indeed, the assertion that 
the artist has merely represented himself in the statue of 
the Venus di Medici, or in the Propyla, refutes itself; the 
painter is somewhat worse off, as, in his case, the individual 
conception of his subject is often misinterpreted. But the 
musician is obliged, in this respect, to suffer everything, 
even the utmost absurdities: that which people do not gather 
from his work, they infuse into it. If, however, the musician 
could, really, never step out of himself,—ifhe could not, like the poet, 
identify himself with situations, feelings, and characters not his 
own, and, in them, impart to his fancy a decided tendency—in a 
word, if he could not, like other artists, forget subjectivity, and, 
in his manner, also become objective, he would deserve our pity, 
and we should have no oratorios, operas, symphonies, overtures, 
or sonatas worthy the name of works of art. 

In the music composed to be played between the acts of 
Egmont, Herr Alberti sees “programme music,” and is of 
opinion “that it shows us what Beethoven considered represent- 
able by means of instrumental music!” The character of the 
music to Eymont, however, is melodramatic; it represents 
nothing, but clings partly in aretrospective and partly in a prepar- 
ing manner, to the situations of the last and first scenes of each 
couple of acts, and gives us the expression of the sentiments 
which first move the hearts of the personages of the piece and 
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then those of the audience. Melodramatic and programme 
music in the most modern sense are very different ; music to 
Gothe’s Faust is quite another thing from a Faust Symphony. 
In certain details, too, Herr Alberti is mistaken ; the march in 
No. 5 (Entr’act 3) ought, on no account, to be repeated after 
the trio ; the music breaks off on the dominant, as is previously 
the case with the allegro in A major, in Entr’act 1. With 
regard to this, as well as to the additions made to the music by 
some unknown hand, we refer our readers to an article entitled: 
“ On the Connection of Beethoven’s Music with the Representa- 
tion of the Tragedy of Zymont,” in No. 6 of this paper (6th 
August) for the year 1853, In the very superficial remarks on 
the Melodrama No. 8, the C major, at p. 120, is probably a 
typographical error, since the “ Allegro ma non troppo 4/4,” in 
question, like all the movements of this number, with the 
exception of the first twelve bars of the “ Sostenuto,” are 
written in D major. It is incomprehensible, however, that Herr 
Alberti can say of this ‘ Allegro ma non troppo :” “It depicts 
the approach of the martial music, until the roll of the drums, 
and the martial music, becoming louder and louder, accompanies 
the approach of the Spanish soldiers /” The introduction of the 
clarionets and horns, and the repetition of their motive by 
the flutes, on the broken pizzicato chords of the stringed 
instruments, expresses in Egmont’s dream, or plainly in 
the appearance of Freedom in the shape of Clarchen, 
the change from inward sorrow (Andante con moto, 3/4) 
to consolation and hope; with these sounds, heaven opens ; 
they pour blessed calm into the heart, and, with the call 
of the trumpets, and the dazzling brilliancy of the full chords of 
the harmony, which arises like the joyful, “Hail! hail!” of a 
whole people, Freedom presents the victor’s wreath to the hero 
who has died for her. The man who can suppose this to be the 
martial music of the oppressors would do well not to undertake 
the analysis of Beethoven’s works. L. B. 








PROVINCIAL, 

Lrereps Music Hatt.—Considerable improvements are about 
to be made in the Leeds Music Hall. The interior is to be 
decorated in the Arabesque style, in oil, and the panels above 
the windows are to be filled in with the names of the various 
eminent composers of music. Messrs. Hummerston Brothers, 
painters, &c., Albion-street, will commence the alterations 
on Monday, and they are to finish ina month. There is some 
probability that the front of the Hall—wnich at present is any- 
thing but sightly—will be stuecoed.—Leeds Intelligencer, Sept. 3. 

Mancnester.—Musie and the drama appear to be in a 
flourishing state at present in Manchester, and perhaps no town 
or city out of London is doing a more lucrative business in the 
lyric and dramatic line. At the Theatre Royal the Italian 
opera is all the vogue. This is not to be wondered at, since, of 
late years, the Manchestrians have had no company at once so 
excellent and cemplete as that brought together now. Malle. 
Titiens and Signor Giuglini are great and established reputa- 
tions, and @ priori wouJd command the admiration of the public ; 
but Mdlle, Guarducci came with only the recommendation of a 
single season, was entirely unknown in Manchester, and yet in 
a few nights she has contrived to make herself almost as special 
a favourite as either the prima donna or the tenor. Jl Trovatore 
has had the best success of the operas hitherto produced. The 
manager, however, encouraged by the patronage bestowed on 
his theatre, does not stop short at what he has already done for 
the Italian operas, but has announced Malle. Piccolomini to 
appear in the Figlia del Reggimento and the Traviata, on 
Friday the 23rd and Saturday the 24th instant. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul have been giving their entertainment “ Patch- 
work” at the Assembly Room, Free Trade Hall, with distin- 
guished success. On Monday next a grand concert is to be given 
at the Free Trade Hall, introducing Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. 
Guarducci, and Signors Giuglini, Badiali, Vialetti, &c., for the 
first time in that locality. ora 

_Liverroo.—Miss Anna Whitty, who made so successful a 
début at Mr, Benedict’s concert in July last, left Liverpool 
yesterday for Italy. She was desirous (states the Liverpool 





Mercury, of Wednesday, Sept. 7), before her departure, of singing 
once in her native town; and, as the embellishments in the 
Philharmonic Hall are not yet completed, Mr. Copeland had 
arranged for the visit of an Italian opera company in order that 
she might have an opportunity of appearing at the Theatre 
Royal; but two urgent telegrams having been received from 
Florence, requiring her presence in that city on the 15th instant 
to open the opera season, she was denied the great gratification 
she so ardently promised herself.—The Drury Lane troupe have 
played the Huguenots, Trovatore, Barbiere, Norma and Lucrezia 
to the fullest houses ever assembled in Liverpool to witness 
Italian operatic performances. 

Ipswico—( From a Correspondent).—The last public appear- 
ancé of Flora for the season of 1859 (I possess the faculty of 
spirit-seeing, and, in consequence, of goddess-seeing, too) with 
her enchanting train of smiling offspring, took place on the 8th 
inst., in the picturesque grounds of the Lower Arboretum ; and 
great was the company of the fair, their friends, countrymen, 
and lovers, attracted to the spot to bid them farewell till spring 
shall again call them forth from their cold nude bed, and array 
them afresh in the pristine beauty of Eden. The band of the 
Grenadier Guards, under the able conduct of Mr. D. Godfrey, 
was present—in itself no mean attraction for the Ipswich of to- 
day ; for since a minute section of its soi-distant saintly inhabi- 
tants, to whom nature has granted no ears, or such very long 
ones as—like organ pipes if beyond a certain gage—are without 
the limits of appreciable musical sound—have, by dint of 
eternally boring the Horse Guards, succeeded in depriving the 
town of the benefits (pleasurable, and pecuniary) which would 
accrue to it through being the head-quarters of any regiment in 
future, “Few and far between, like angel’s visits,” are our 
opportunities of listening to the soul-moving strains of a 
genuine band. The weather proved all that the most san- 
guine devotee of out-door amusements could hope for at 
this period of the year, and in so fitful a climate, whilst 
the assembly of the fashionable fair, whose fame for the posses- 
sion of unsurpassed beauty is by no means local, conspired, with 
the efforts of the gallant sons of Euterpe, to form an enviable 
feast for the powers of sight and sound. In the evening a grand 
military concert took place in the Corn Exchange, given by the 
above band ; and I am happy to say it was far better attended 
than that of last year, at the corresponding period. The pro- 
gramme included the overture to fra Diavolo, Satanella Valse, 
selection from Martha, clarinet solo by (composition and per- 
formance, both) Mr. Augarde, selections from J? T'rovatore, Kc, 
The principal soloists were—Mr. Levy, cornet, who, if I may 
lay claim in any degree to being a seer, is destined to achieve a 
name before he dies: he is a young man and a very fine per- 
former ; Messrs. Augarde and Mann, clarinets; Mr. Rustin, 
petit clarinet; Mr. Webster, trombone ; and Mr. Buckingham, 
euphonium. Mr. Levy was encored in the “ Rifleman Polka” 
(D. Godfrey), and also in his solo, “The Exile’s Lament,” and 
deservedly so. Indeed all the members of the band are well 
worthy of praise; and the fact of the “ British Grenadiers” 
being, by special request, given at the close, coupled with the 
unanimous applause throughout the evening, must have con- 
vinced them how entirely satisfied their audience was with the 
performance. Mr. Lindley Nunn, of this town, has engaged the 
Brousil family to give two evening concerts at the above place, 
on the 21st and 22nd of this month. 

Mrs. Howarp Pav..—This lady, who is at present perferm- 
ing in Manchester, has addressed the following letter to the 
Examiner and Times :—*Sir,—In the kind notice of my share 
of the entertainment at the Free Trade Hall, your critic speaks 
of my reproduction of Mr. Sims Reeves as a ‘droll piece ot 
burlesque.’ I have too sincere an admiration of the high 
artistic accomplishments of that gentleman,to think of turning 
him into caricature ; and, when I assure you that my portraiture 
is but an imitation, more or less exact (according to my mood of 
memory and state of voice), I am sure that Mr. Reeves and his 
warmest friends will acquit me of any desire to hold him up to 
ridicule, which I fear the remark of your critic would imply. 
It is true the public laugh when I make my appearance on the 
stage, but this, I take it, is at the curious fidelity of the ‘make 
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” rather than any exaggeration of manner, which I scru- 
lously avoid. The word imitation, in fact, embodies my whole 


up 
yu 
seslam, and I need scarcely say that imitation is not necessarily 


burlesque. I am, sir, yours, &c., IsaBeLLE Howarp Pavt,” 
FOREIGN. 

Paris—(From our own Correspondent)—Guillaume Tell, 
Robert le Diable, Le Prophete, Les Huguenots, La Favorita, La 
Juive—these are the musical bells upon which the administra- 
tion of the Grand-Opéra has rung the changes throughout the 
whole summer months, the only variety in the performances 
consisting in an occasional change of the prima donna, tenor, or 
barytone, with one or two débuts, favourable or unfavourable, 
as it may be. The public was beginning to be moved at last by 
the prospects of a change. Bellini’s Roméo et Juliette (I Capu- 
letti e Montecchi) was announced, with Madame Vestvali in the 
character of the hero. The lady was taken ill—some will have 
it frightened—and the opera, after being rehearsed multitudinous 
times, was postponed from day to day, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the curious, the chagrin of the habitués, and the 
interests of the government. 

The Théatre Impérial Italien has just published its programme 
for the approaching season, which commences on the first of 
October. The complete list of artists engaged is as follows :— 
Prime donne soprani, Mesdames Bottini and Penco; prima 
donna mezzo-soprano, Madame Borghi-Mamo; prime donne 
contralti, Mesdames Alboni and Acs ; prime donne compremarie, 
Madlles. Cambardi and Lustani; primi tenori, Signors Gardoni, 
Lucchesi, Morini, and Tamberlik ; print baratoni, Signors 
Badiali, Graziani and Merly; primz bassi, Signors Angelini 
and Patriossi; primo buffo, Signor Zucchini. Also among 
the non “primes” and “primis” may be found Madlle. 
Emilia Nardi, Signors Cazaboni, and Soldi. Signor Bonetti will 
be the conductor; Signor Uranio Fontana, chef du chant; and 
chorus master, Signor Chiaromonte. Twenty-six operas are 
promised, among which I may specify, as novelties or revivals, 
Bellini’s Capuletti e Montecchi, Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, Poliuto, 
Furioso, and Regina di Golconda; Meyerbeer’s Jl Crociato in 
Lgitto ; Mozart’s Flauto Magico; Pacine’s Saffo; and Rossini’s 
Un Curioso Accidente. 

M. Roger is on the high road to convalescence, and his medical 
attendants have permitted him to leave the house. It is confi- 
dently asserted that he will shortly be enabled to appear on the 
stage. Already the most tempting offers have been made to the 
celebrated tenor by sundry Parisian managers, and no doubt the 
public will soon have an opportunity of hearing their favourite. 

The ThéAtre Lyrique re-opened on the first instant with the 
véprises of the Lalévement au Sérail and Abon Hassan. 
Madame Ugalde has re-appeared in the character of Blondine, 
which she sang with as much spirit as ever, and seemed to 
excite new interest by the laurels she had brought with her 
from Spain. M. Gounod’s Faust was produced on Tuesday for 
the rentreé of Madame Miolan-Carvalho and the début of M. 
Guardi. 

Brussets.—The Theatre Royal de la Monnaie re-opened on 
the Ist instant, with Meyerbeer’s Robert /e Diable. The house 
was crowded in every part. The principal characters were 
sustained by MM. Wicart, Depoitier, Anjac, Mdlles. Vanden- 
haute and Dupuy. The last-named lady, who replaced Malle. 
Deaynssa, snd made her début, was very favourably received. 
She sang parts of the music of Isabella with great effect. The 
cavatina of the second act, more especially, was loudly ap- 
plauded, 

Sra.—The concert given on the 26th ultimo, in the saloons of 
the “Redoute,” was one of the most brilliant of the season. 
This was principally owing to the presence of the illustrious 
composer, M, Meyerbeer, who never fails to attend any im- 
portant musical performance here. Madame Nantier-Didiée 
was the principal vocalist, She sang the grand air “O mon 
fils,” from the Prophéte, and some Spanish chansons, introduced 
luto the concert-room by Madame Viardot. M. Seligman, the 
Violoncellist, executed his fantasia upon Norma, and also a 
— of Sebastian Bach’s with Mdlles, Caussemille and 

levangay, 





Napes.—Rossini’s Semiramide has been produced at the San 
Carlo, for the first time since 1842. The feebleness of the 
orchestra necessitated certain curtailments in the score, and the 
consequence was that the great work of the great maestro was 
a great disgrace to a great musical city. 

Hermanstavt.—The Etoile du Nerd of Meyerbeer has been 
represented for the first time by the Hungarian troupe. The 
success was eminent. Many of the morceaux were encored and 
repeated. 

Vivier at Ems.—A very remarkable concert was given at 
the Kursaal, on the 16th ultimo. The executants were Mdlle. 
de la Morliére, Mad. Charlotte Dreyfus, and MM. Vivier and 
Ketten. Each artist took an honourable part in the per- 
formance, but M, Vivier, the celebrated cornist, carried away all 
the bays. He played two pieces of his own composition, both 
of which were received with veritable enthusiasm. 

Rio Jantero.—(From a Correspondent).—V erdi’s Trovatore has 
been revived with entirely new scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
for the début of Madame Medora, who notwithstanding the 
coldness with which new comers are received, and the hold Mad. 
de Lagrange has on the admiration of the habitués, was welcomed 
with great favour as Leonora. Madame Medora possesses a fine, 
clear, and sweet-toned voice of full compass, and is as good as 
any artist we have had here. She was recalled after her first 
scena, as well as after the first, third, and last acts. Signor 
Mirati, as Manrico, played the part admirably. He is one of 
the best tenor singers we have had here. His voice is clear and 
powerful. He sings always from the chest, and never uses his 
falsetto voice. Signor Riena, an excellent artist, was suffering 
from a sore throat, and in consequence could not do justice to 
the character of Count Luna, The part of Azucena, the gipsey, 
was very badly supported, the lady singing out of tune and out 
of time throughout the opera. The new scenery by M, Philistre, 
a new artist, who has lately arrived from Havre, in the Villa 
Rica, was very beautiful, particularly the first scene in the third 
act, representing a camp by moonlight, divided by a rivulet, and 
mountains in the distance. M. Philistre was called on three 
times after the rising of the curtain to receive the applause of 
the audience. The last scene of the fourth act was also a new 
conception, and made a most effective tableau, when Manrico is 
discovered beheaded ; the headsman is seen standing over him 
on the scaffold, the cathedral in the background. Aigoletto, J 
Puritani,and Lucia have been given to good houses. Verdi’s 
I Lombardi has been in rehearsal three weeks, but Lwuerezia 
Borgia is to be first produced. 

Bapey-Baven ([rom a Correspondent).—The Annual Festival 
in Baden, under the direction of Berlioz, went off this year with 
the most brilliant success, the chief-orchestral works being 
Berlioz’s symphony, Romeo and Juliet, two pieces (duos) of his 
nearly finished opera, Les Troyens, MS., and the overture to 
Dinorah. Madame Viardot and Jules Lefort being the vocal 
ee ; Mr. Wuille (clarionet), Ritter (pianoforte), and 

err Engel (harmonium), the instrumentalists. 

Berlioz’s symphony, performed for the third time in Baden, 
with the most splendid ensemble, produced an immense effect, 
the composer himself leading, and being enthusiastically received 
and applauded by the public. The words and music of the 
Troyens, written by Berlioz himself, treat the subject of the 
conquest of ‘Troy by the Greeks, the famous horse being drawn 
in the walls, and Cassandra, the unfortunate and never-listened- 
to prophet, being the chief actor. As far as rhythmus and 
sonority in orchestral effects go, this specimen of Berlioz’s new 
opera, show quite a new world—originality being combined 
with great musical science. Madame Viardot sang her part 
with that true artistic inspiration that distinguishes her per- 
formances, and for moments gives her more power over her 
listeners than any other singer with even a finer voice. She 
was well seconded by Jules Lefort, who had undertaken to sing 
a rather high part (being written for a tenor), but got through 
it to the entire satisfaction both of the composer and 

ublic. 
' The overture to Dinorah, splendidly performed after having 
been rehearsed with that conscientious care that our great com- 





poser always takes for another great composer’s work, was lis- 
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tened to with great attention, and warmly applauded. Among 
the instrumental performers, Mr, Wuille, who has scarcely a 
rival on the clarionet, produced great effect, A Mr. Ritter, 
rather a young pianoforte player, played a rondo of Hummel, 
and an andante of Beethoven, so as to entitle him to hold rank 
at once among the great pianists France abounds with. Herr 
Engel (our celebrated professor at the Royal Academy), had a 
great success with a Lied of Mendelssohn’s and a fantasia of his 
own, and was twice recalled, but contented himself with bowing 
to the public. The fact of our English professor being chosen 
for performing on the harmonium at that festival, by the 
eminent judge, Berlioz, proves his superiority on that in- 
strument over the other continental harmonium players of this 
time. 

Music in AvsrraLiA—(From a Correspondent).—Recent 
letters from Melbourne state that musical and theatrical matters 
in the colony have been rather quiet, but that some new 
“ American stars” were expected to arrive. Mrs. Hancock, the 
coadjutor of Madame Bishop and Miss Catherine Hayes, during 
the stay of those ladies in the colony, was ably supporting the 
character of the opera. From all accounts this lady appears to 
possess a voice of much beauty and freshness, and she will, it is 
rumoured, shortly appear upon the London boards. The operas 
lately performed have been Lallah Rooke, Lucia, The Elixir of 
Love, Bohemian Girl, and Maritena, the company, consisting 
of Mr. Wm. Hancock, Miss Julia Harwnd, Miss Sherwin and 
Norman. Mr. Farquharson Smith has left for India. Miss 
Emma Stanley was giving her entertainment with much success. 

New York.—The great alliance between Mr. Strakosch and 
Mr. Ullman having been fully decided, the former will soon 
proceed to Europe to engage artists. Gazzaniga, who bade the 
public of this city, Boston, and Philadelphia so many last fare- 
wells, will pass the summer at the Union House, Saratoga. 
Carl Formes has engaged for his new opera company for this 
country, Jenny Bauer, soprano; Theodore Formes, tenor ; and 
Badiali, the favourite baritone. Bettini, the tenor, once so 
popular here, will return next fall to America. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F, F. B.—Rossin’s Guillaume Tell was last performed at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, in 1854, 

D. O. 'T.—Our correspondent should come to London and make 
inquiries. Such investigations do not lie directly within our 
province. 
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THE re-opening of Covent Garden Theatre, with an Eng- 
lish operatic company, under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, is not so far distant but that 
some speculation as to its chances of success may possess a 
certain degree of interest even now. That an English 
National Lyric Theatre should exist in the metropolis, on a 
firm basis vf popularity and success, must be the wish 
of everyone who cares for music, especially for dra- 
matic music. Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison point to 
their establishment as a fait accompli—as the “ National 
theatre” in request. Without being disposed to accord them 
all to which they lay claim, we are quite ready to acknow- 
ledge that they have done a good deal towards the desired 
object. Accessorics too often neglected, to the detriment 
and ultimate failure of previous essays of the kind, have, by 
them, been well and diligently cared for. An air of sub- 
stantiality, an appearance of studied completeness, have given 
such importance to their undertaking as counterbalances 
defects and shortcomings which time and experience must 
set to rights, It is no slight compliment, indeed, to say of 








Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison that they have effected so 
much in the right direction as to make amateurs fastidious. 
“ Excelsior,” then, should be their motto. 

What are to be the features of the coming season, it would, 
of course, be premature to discuss. One or two things, how- 
ever, may be already counted on as certain. Among them 
can be named a new opera (new to the public, we mean) 
from the pen of the composer of Maritana and Matilda of 
Hungary. Whether the name is to be Loreley or Lurline 
(both have been cited), we are unable to say; but, though 
for a reason that may possibly have suggested itself to Mr. 
William Vincent Wallace himself, the latter would be pre- 
ferable, the new work will be welcome under either title. 
In the book, if we are not misinformed, although the principal 
character is identical with the heroine of Mendelssohn’s un- 
finished opera, the story, and the general treatment of the 
Rhine legend differs, in most of the essential points, from 
that which Geibel had prepared for his great compatriot. 
Mr. Balfe, too, we are led to understand, is engaged on a 
third opera, with the joint co-operation of Messrs. Falconer 
and Augustus Harris; but whether this be in contemplation 
for the approaching campaign, is a fact still hidden in the 
womb of the future. 

It has been known for some time past that an English 
version of Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel was to be one of 
the principal novelties at the Covent Garden Opera ; that 
Miss Louisa Pyne was to play Dinorah, Mr. Harrison 
Corentin, and Mr, Santley (his first appearance on the stage) 
Hoel. Nevertheless a paragraph has recently gone the 
round of the English and even the foreign papers, to the 
purport that the accomplished English songstress had declined 
the part of Dinorah in consequence of the music being 
unsuited to her means. Where this piece-of “ intelligence” 
originated, we are ata loss to guess; but the very reason 
assigned for Miss Pyne’s objection was enough to endow it 
with the complexion of what “our lively neighbours” (and 
“ fast” allies) term a canard. That there is not one particle 
of truth in the rumour we are glad, both for the sake of 
the English Opera and that of the London musical public, 
to be able to affirm. But should this plain statement not 
be considered sufficient, the following extract from a letter 
addressed by a “high authority” in the establishment to a 
friend (and which we are at liberty to publish) will surely 
set all further doubt at rest :— 


“My prar Srr,—In reply, I beg to say you have full authority to 
contradict the paragraph sent me this morning. Miss Louisa Pyue is 
charmed with the music of Dinorah. The part is altogether suited to 
her capabilities, and not anything could give her more pleasure than 
to undertake it. “Ww. H.” 


Whether the Italian Dinorah, with the new recitatives, 
or the French Pardon de Ploérmel, with the original dia- 
logue, is to be “Englished” for the occasion, we are un- 
aware; but the chances are for Mr. Gye’s version, the 
enormous success of which may probably induce the Covent 
Garden managers to act upon the maxim, “ It is better to let 
well alone.” 








Now Pantagruel was sitting, as he was often wont to do, 
in one of the boxes of the “Edinburgh Castle,” drinking 
nothing, eating nothing, smoking nothing, and ordering 
nothing, but just amusing his leisure by staring at the re- 
flection of the clock in the opposite mirror, and thinking 
how strange human affairs would be, if 11 came after 12, 
and 10 after 11, as they did on that inverted dial, when in, 
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with a flounce and a fluster, comes Panurge, panting with 
excitement, and perspiring with delight. 

« By St. Clement Danes, and the anchor on the top of his 
steeple,” shouted he, “I have seen the most marvellous fine 
play that ever was writ.” ; 

“ Explain—propound—elucidate—demonstrate,” said Pan- 
tagruel, looking wondrous wise and sceptical, 

“The play to which I allude is the Goose with the Golden 
Eggs, now acted at the Strand Theatre opposite.” 

“May St. Martin-in-the-Fields grant that it doth not 
prove a nest with mare's eggs,” observed Pantagruel de- 
youtly, 

“ Stop thy profane mouth,” roared Panurge, “ rather call 
it a casket of pearls—an éfui of diamonds—a chest of 
treasures” — 

“Bawl no longer, for thou hurtest my tympanum and 
weariest my mind,” expostulated Pantagruel, “ but state 
with moderated voice the cause of thy admiration.” 

“Then,” said Panurge, “being of ethical propensities, I 
will first explain to thee the moral purport of this work. 
As the sages of antiquity could cram, crowd, and condense 
all their notions of infinity into the simple image of a ser- 
pent with its tail in its mouth, so doth Augustus Mayhew, 
the author of the stupendous production I have just wit- 
nessed, typify all that love of filthy lucre—all that mammon- 
worship,—all that idolatry of the golden calf that distin- 
guisheth this age, under the image of a stinking goose, 
—thereby indicating the essential foulness of cupidity.” 

“May St. Bennett Fink bar me from Paradise,” exclaimed 
Paniagruel, “if this same Augustus Mayhew be not a worthy 
descendant of Hermes Trismegistus. John, who scowleth 
on us from a corner, because we order nothing, shall bring 
us a pint of beer, that we may drink Augustus Mayhew’s 
health therein.” 

“Thou paying for the same,” said Panurge, suggestively. 

“Of course,” replied Pantagruel, proudly; “but 
proceed.” 

“Well, most noble lord,—while this symbolic goose is a 
mere corrupt, decaying, offensive bird, everybody turns up 
his nose at it; but when report arises that a pocket-book 
filled with bank notes is inserted within the creature’s 
stomach, the energies of all are at work to secure possession 
of that which they before despised.” 

_“Thereby showing,” observed Pantagruel, “that although 
vice, viewed by itself, is repulsive to the mind, yet, when 
it 1s in alliance with self-interest, it leadeth by the -nose, in 
spite of the intrinsic stench. May St. George of Hanover- 
Square never vanquish the Blue Boar of Holborn, if this be 
not sound doctrine most artfully conveyed. What ho! my 
masters,” and he nudged Epistemus, who snored at his side ; 
_ Porter is not a worthy beverage, where Augustus Mayhew 
is concerned, Let a pot of half-and-half be produced.” 

,. thou paying for the same,” growled Panurge. “But 

go on. After two mean, low, pettyfogging atturnies— 
Toysterers of Chancery-rents, dodgers of Portugal-street, 
fellows with the old glories of sham-bail in their memories— 
after these, I say, have secured the goose—they find no 
pocket-book,” 
j Me Thereby,” exclaimed Pantagruel, and he opened his big 
= = wide, that Panurge took the bridge of ,his nose for 
of k mus between two seas—“ thereby shewing the vanity 
St Gann hopes when limited to things of earth. By 
pont iia unless thou are the vilest liar that 
pi the light of the sun with his dirty shadow, this 

© play of which thou talkest is a miraculous parable, 





Away with malt. We will drink the health of Augustus 
Mayhew in brandy-and-water.” 

“Thou paying for the same,” growled Panurge. 

“I am sorry to differ from my lord and master,” said 
Epistemus, gravely, “but it seemeth to me that the moral, 
sound in itself, is somewhat too obviously intended. If thou 
meanest to instruct thy friend, thou dost not puke thy 
finger in his eye. Though the work be instructive, I 
should incline to imagine it of too sedate and grave a cha- 
racter to amuse the throng.” 

“ Nay,” ejaculated Panurge, “so ably doth the sage mask 
his moral, that, just before the fall of the curtain, one of 
those old sinners calleth to him a worthy clerk, and talketh 
to him of honesty as a weakness that the wise outgrow.” 

“May I pass the remainder of my days under the dry 
arch in Durham-street,” shouted Pantagruel, “but herein 
thou stretchest my belief to a painful degree. Lo, this play 
is a mighty mystery, such as might have suited old wags of 
Chester and of Coventry, whose memory may the devil 
obliterate. Rather might the priests of Isis have represented 
this play. Lo, it hath its exoteric and its esoteric meaning! 
Say no more on the subject, Panurge; we will see it to- 
morrow, and in the meanwhile a bowl of punch shall be 
brought up in honour of Augustus Mayhew.” 

“Thou paying for the same” growled Panurge. “ But 
let me tell thee how a fellow giveth his sweetheart a knife 
that cost two shillings, and taketh half-a-crown for luck”— 

“ Hold thy tongue,—thou art an infamous liar” bellowed 
Pantagruel—* no stage in the world ever exhibited anything 
so perfect.” 

“TJ will tell thee of Clarke’s hat—and of the make-up of 
Jemmy Rogers”’— 

“Thou shalt not tell me anything more” thundered 
Pantagruel, “ for thou hast said enough to convince me that 
the Goose with the Golden Egqs is the wisest, cleverest, funniest, 
profoundest, sublimest, and beautifullest play that was ever 
invented, therefore will I go to see it myself, and bless my 
stars that I am in the land of Augustus Mayhew.” 


Sra. Prart1.—This renowned violoncellist, being (recently) 
on, or near the Rhine, was summoned by the King of Hol- 
land, at the time in Wiesbaden, to perform before His 
Majesty at a private s:irée. So delighted was the king 
with the performances of Sig. Piatti, that the gifted Italian 
was forthwith invested with the order of the Oaken Crown 
(Cowronne de Chéne). The distinction was the more re- 
markable from the fact that the ordinary probation was dis- 
pensed with in favour of Sig. Piatti, who was created 
Officier de VOrdre at once. The rule is, that before the 
grade of Offcier is attained, that of Chevalier must have 
been held for three years. Sig. Piatti, however, is no com- 
mon artist; and happily the King of Holland knows how 
to confer unusual honour where unusual honour is due. 

“Mr. Macrarren”—says the Vew York Musical Review and 
Gazette—“ an excellent English musician, has written an over- 
ture, Don Quixote. We should think the subject rather too 
much for Mr. Macfarren.” Whether the subject be “ too much” 
or too little for Mr. Macfarren, our contemporary may, perhaps, 
not object to be informed that the overture in question is the 

relude to an opera of the same name, produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in 1846, and justly regarded as one of the best English 
dramatic compositions extant. 

M. Duuem, one of the eminent performers for whom we are 
indebted to the research and enterprise of M. Jullien, and at 
present attached to the Crystal Palace band, has recently been 
playing, with great success, a new song, called “Stars of the 
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summer night,” composed for the voice, by Mr. Horatio Chipp 
(also of the C. P. band), and arranged very effectively for cornet 
and orchestra by Herr August Manns, the zealous and talented 
director. On Thursday this piece was unanimously encored. 

CrrsTaL Patacg.—The half-crown entertainments on Saturday 
week and Saturday last, were “much of a muchness,” as the 
vulgar idiom expresses it, and command little of our attention, 
as they commanded little of our respect. The directors appear 
to be left without any resources at this time of the year, and 
certainly display the least possible amount of energy or inven- 
tion in their catering for the public amusement. Perhaps they 
have gone to Inverness to hunt the grouse, or to Norfolk to 
look after the partridge. Perhaps they have come at last to 
agree with us and many others, that summer concerts at the 
Crystal Palace are an entire mistake, and that the greatest 
boon that could be conferred on the shareholders and the 
visitors would be to do away with them altogether, or convert 
them into promenade concerts in the openair. If they have 
taken this sensible view of the case, they would naturally hurry 
off to their shooting boxes, or constitutional quarters by the 
sea-side, and leave the affair in the hands of Mr. Bowley and 
Mr. Manns, to be settled between them and the public. No 
doubt there are people who visit the Crystal Palace to hear 
music, or, more properly, to hear singers, and who would go 
through any amount of broiling and baking to listen to Sims 
Reeves or Mdlle. Piccolomini, because, it may be, the oppor- 
tunity is not afforded them any where else; but these 
constitute so small a minority of the musical community that 
it would be absurd to consult their inclinations, If a concert 
must be given, it should be something worth while paying to 
hear, worth while talking about—something, in short, very 
different from those we were compelled to listen to on the 
two last Saturdays. 

At the concert of August the 27th the singers were Madame 
(why Madame ?) Louisa Vinning, Madame Mariinetti Badia, 
and Mr. G. Crozier ; the solo instrumentalist, Mr. Richard Bla- 
grove (concertina). Madame Badia made her first appearance 
in England. She has some merit and numerous faults. If her 
faults were corrected, she might become an acceptable addition 
tothe concert-room. Her high notes are clear and powerful, and 
her style is energetic. She breathes of the “stage, stagy.” She 
sang several times. Her best accomplishment was in a Neapo- 
litan brindisi, “ Viva la belle ardenti,” composed, we should sup- 
pose, by her husband, a brisk and taking bacchanalian, if it 
may be so called. Miss Louisa Vinning added to her eternal 
“Tacea la notte” and “Comin’ thro’ the rye,” a new song, en- 
titled “Tripping down the lane,” the words of which have 
hardly been done justice to, Mr. G. Crozier sang the grand 
scena from Der Freischiitz, and the romanza, “ Angiol d’ amore,” 
from the Favorita. The orchestral performances included 
Mozart’s symphony in E flat, Mendelssohn's overture to Athalie, 
Hector Berlioz’s overture to Waverley, and the Coronation 
March from the Prophete. The attendance was very small, 
compared with that of the previous Saturday, when Mr. Sims 
Reeves took his benefit, 

The artists last Saturday were, vocalists, Miss Stabbach and 
Miss Poole; instrumentalists, Herr Pauer (piano) and Mr. 
Watson (violin). The band executed Beethoven’s symphony, in 
C minor (No. 5), Herr Pauer’s Fest overture in E flat, Schindel- 
meisser’s overture to Uriel Accosta, and Auber’s overture to La 
Siréne. The Fest overture was given for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace. It is not very striking, but has some good 
points. We should prefer hearing it a second time to giving 
any further opinion as to its merits. The overture of Schindel- 
meisser we have heard before executed by the Crystal Palace 
band. It is very dramatic in character, and would improve on 
acquaintance. 

Miss Stabbach does not advance her reputation by attempting 
“ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” the most ungrateful song to 
singer that ever was composed, It is strange what a name this 
song has obtained, as well as its fellow in the same opera, “O 
*tis a glorious sight to see.” As grand soprano and tenor scenas, 
they are failures, and unworthy the genius of the composer, 


who strove to surpass his two really “grand scenas” in Der 





Freischiitz—“ Through the forest,” and “Before my eyes beheld 
him.” But Weber was in a very different mood of inspiration 
when he wrote Oberon from what he was when he composed 
Der Freischiitz. We have heard tenors, from Mr. Sims Reeves 
downwards, and sopranos, ranging from Malle. Titiens, sing the 
two scenas in question, and never derived the least pleasure 
from their performance off the stage. That they possess dramatic 
feeling there is no denying, but they were composed utterly 
regardless of the human voice, and, to our thinking, are among 
the author’s least happy inspirations. At all events, they are 
utterly unsuited to the concert-room, and should be expelled 
therefrom. “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” is, we are sorry to 
say, a favourite with Miss Stabbach, as it is with Madame 
Clara Novello, but we can only hope we may never hear it sung 
again by either lady, or, indeed, by any other artist, however 
eminent, gifted, or qualified. Miss Stabbach’s other perform- 
ances were Mr. Hullah’s ballad “ The Three Fishers,” anda new 
song, “The Shooting Star,” written expressly for her by Herr 
Francesco Berger. These she sang admirably. Miss Poole 
seldom ventures into the deep waters and whirlpools of scenas 
aud bravuras, but abides by congenial ballads and plain songs. 
On Saturday she sang Mendelssohn’s “ First Violet,” “ Jock 0’ 
Hazeldean,” and “ Where the bee sucks.” We have heard the 
“First Violet” given with much more feeling, and the Scotch 
ballad with infinitely more point. Miss Poole’s voice, however, 
is still so fresh and charming, that, in spite of her immobility 
and want of sentiment, she is certain to please. “ Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean” was encored, and “ Pray, Goody, please,” substituted. 

Herr Pauer played Mendelssohn’sserenade, Allegro Giojoso, and 
two solos— Les Clochettes,” by Liszt, and “ La Calasera, Valse 
Espagnol,” composed by himself. The audience was by no meansa 
pianoforte audience, to awaken into rapture at the touch of a 
Broadwood under supreme fingers, even had Herr Pauer played 
on a Broadwood, or his fingers been supreme. Herr Pauer 
performed Mendelssohn’s serenade extremely well, but was most 
applauded in his own Valse, which is a good valse of its country. 
Mr. Watson was more applauded than Herr Pauer, which we 
must accept as a proof that fiddles are preferred to pianos at 
the Crystal Palace. Mr. Watson introduceda mélange of his own 
concocting, and displayed, at the same time, a quick digit and a 
ready invention. Both playing and composition found multi- 
tudinous favour. The attendance was even less than the pre- 
ceeding Saturday, although the weather was most delightful, 
and not too warm. 

This day a really “grand” concert is announced to take place, 
the singers being the élite of Mr. E. T. Smith’s Italian company, 
including the names of Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
Signors Giuglini, Badiali, Vialetti, &e., &c. 

Dramatic InTetticENce.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews’s 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatre is drawing to a close. 
Next Saturday will be their last appearance for the season, 
when Mr. Charles Mathews takes a benefit, and plays in the 
Road to Ruin and Paul Pry, the hero in the last-named piece 
being assumed by him for the first time. Miss Amy Sedgwick 
will reappear on Monday in a favourite play. Mr. Walter Lacy 
has announced a benefit, when he will play Benedict, in Much 
Ado about Nothing—The Adelphi reopens on the 26th—Mr. 
Augustus Harris, the energetic stage-manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera, commences a new campaign at the Princess's, on 
the 23rd instant, with entertainments after the manner of the 
Porte St. Martin, at Paris. Mr. Johu Oxenford writes the 
opening.—Mr. Phelps begins business for the winter season, at 
Sadler’s Wells, with Romeo and Juliet—Mr. E, T. Smith, it 
is rumoured, will give a brief series of Italian operas, next 
month, at Drury Lane, with Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
Malle. Vaneri, Signors Giuglini, Badiali, Vialetti, Belart, Aldi- 
ghieri, &c., as his principal vocalists. Mr. E. T. Smith signed, 
on Thursday, a lease of Drury Lane Theatre, for a term of eight 
years, at a rental of £4,500 per annum, and with a deposit of 
£1,000. The committee could not trust Mr. Smith any longer 
to the full extent of his rent, in consequence of their having 
been paid with such unfailing regularity. Most just and logical 
committee, may you never be Smithless! : 
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TRUE HISTORY OF THE MARSEILLATSE. 


“ Wao is the author of the Marseillaise ?” 

“ Rouget de I’Isle, to be sure.” 

“The words, perhaps, but the music ?” 

“Himself, also. You'll find it so in all the biographies.” 

Every biographer has been deceived. The music of the 
Marseillaise is by "— 

“Whom? You hesitate like one about to perpetrate an 
enormous lie.” 

“No, I’m about to overturn some established ideas. And 
what matters it if I substitute truth for falsehood? ‘The music 
of the Marseillaise is not by Rouget de l’Isle, but by Alexander 
Boucher—‘The Alexander of the violins,’ as he was called. 
Will you hear a story which proves it ?” 

“Willingly.” 

“Some days ago I was told that there was waiting to see 
me an old man, decorated with the medal of St. Helena, 
who declared himself the veteran of French musicians. I ordered 
him to be shown up, and the old gentleman appeared with the 
airand manner of a thorough man of the world. He said that 
he came to thank me for an anecdote I published some weeks 
ago, dpropos of a concert he gave, after a retirement of thirty 
years, for it was in 1829 that he was heard for the last time at 
the Opéra-Comique.” 

“Yes, remember. You related an incident which happened 
at Belford, in 1818. Boucher, on his way to Russia, stopped at 
that little city. Wandering through the streets, he heard the 
playing of a piano in a house. He entered, took up a violin, 
and the result was the stupefaction of the family and a popular 
ovation.” 

“Exactly. This anecdote, which came to me from an 
unknowncorrespondent at Belford, was strictly true, and Boucher 
had come to Paris to inquire how I learned it.” 

“ And despite his great age, he—” 

“ Age, do you say? I know men of fifty who are older than 
this nonagenarian. His hair is not white, only gray. I saw 
last uight at the ThéAtre Frangais a man as solid physically 
as he is energetic morally, one of the greatest literary intelligences 
of this age, Felicien Mallefille. He is fifty-five only, and is 
white as snow, while Alexander Boucher, nearly twice his age, 
is only gray. His grandfather died at the age of one hundred 
and nineteen, His father only reached one hundred and one. 
But this was, as Boucher relates it, through an accident. It was 
mid-winter. Boucher looked at the young people skating. He 
was displeased with their lack of skill, and, putting on a pair of 
skates, commenced a series of pirouettes which drew forth 
enthusiastic cheers. But, returning home in a state of per- 
spiration, he neglected ordinary precautions. The next day he 
was taken sick, and in six weeks he was dead. ‘Without that 
act of imprudenee,’ said his son, ‘he might be living yet.’ 

“Well, this celebrated -musician, who contents himself with 
the modest title of violinist, walks firm and erect, only uses 
glasses to read fine print, and converses with the amenity, grace, 
and Wit of a polished gentleman who has been the favourite of 
monarchs of empires and monarchs of mind. Charles IV. and 
Ferdinand VII. admired the virtuoso, treated him as a friend, 
and, when the former was imprisoned at Fontainebleau, the most 
faithful companion of his exile was the man who had been the 
guest ofhis power. But I’m forgetting what Boucher told me 
about the Marseillaise. 

“*Tn °92,’ said he, ‘I was twenty-two years of age. My good 
professor, Navoigille, had taught me composition. which I culti- 
vated at the same time as the piano. One night, being at the 
house of Mdme. de Montaigne, a Colonel who was to depart the 
next day for Marseilles with his regiment called to bid her adieu. 
As T had just come from Spain, and the kindness of Charles IV. 
to me was well known, Mdme. de Montaigne named me to the 
Colonel, who exclaimed: “This meeting is fortunate, and I 
shall profit by it to ask of M. Boucher a military quickstep for 
my regiment, and even request him to improvise it immediately.” 

I sought to excuse myself, and, on his insisting, remarked 
that I had no ruled paper. But some one present offered me 





both paper and pencil. Mdme. de Montaigne joined in the 
request, and the result was that without premeditation I com- 
posed a march, 

“*The Colonel went away with my music in his pocket. Of 
course I had no time to write the instrumentation, and when he 
arrived at Marseilles he gave it to the leader of his band to 
arrange. It was played at parades, and became quite popular 
with those who heard it, both soldiers and citizens. 

“A little later, an officer of genius, aged thirty, and a sincere 
friend of the constitution of ’91, having refused, on the tenth of 
August, to take a new oath which seemed to him contrary to a 
former one, was imprisoned in Saint Jean at Marseilles. A 
jailer who saw him incessantly writing verses, said to him one 
day: “Instead of passing your time in sighing in words, why 
don’t you write a song in honour of our armies? The Carmag- 
nole is sung everywhere, but no one likes it. Write a tune to 
that military march which you hear every day.” 

“*Rouget de l’Isle—for this officer was he—aspired to the 
deliverance of his person and the country. He wrote asong to 
my music, changed slightly the measure. The jailer assured 


him that if his words were sung to the multitude, who adored 
question, his liberty would be demanded and 


the air in 
obtained. 

“¢ Great was my surprise,’ continued Boucher, ‘ when I heard 
the words sung to my air. Having come from Marseilles, it was 
naturally enough called the Marseillaise. Had it been composed, 
as some historians say, at Strasbourg, for the departure of the 
Rhine volunteers, it would of course have been called the 
Strasbourgeoise. 

“*Many years later, I found myself dining side by side with 
Rouget de I'Isle at Paris, whom I saw for the first time. I 
complimented him on his words. 

“¢ You do not speak of the music,” said he. “ You are a 
celebrated musician—don’t you like it?” 

“6« Ves, indeed,” I answered significantly. 

“Well, know that the air is not mine. It isa march— 
whose I know not—I heard it played at Marseilles when I was 
imprisoned there, and to which I adapted my words—” 

“<« Making some slight changes,” interrupted I, and telling 
him the whole story. 

«“¢« What shall we do, my dear Boucher?” he asked, as he 
embraced me, “ You are despoiled, for your air and my words 
seem to spring from one jet alone, and my debt will not be 
believed, even if I acknowledged it.” 

«<« Keep it,” said I, moved by his frankness. “ Without your 
genius my music would long since have been forgotten, but you 
have ennobled it, and raised it to the level of your own lofty 
verse.”’ 

“ Such was the old man’s story to me. Rouget de I’Isle, 
forgotten by the first Empire and by the Restoration, but dis- 
covered in his retreat, pensioned and decorated by Louis Philippe, 
died at Choisy-le-Roi, in 1836. But his co-worker, Boucher, 
born ten years after him, promises to live as long as his father and 
his grandfather. Intimately associated from 1790 to 1830 with 
all whom France and Europe ever have counted as great or 
distinguished ; the guest of Beethoven, that sublime deaf com- 
poser (with whom he was once shut up in a box of sonorous 
fir-wood that Beethoven might hear his Stradivarius); on 
personal or epistolatory relations with Goethe, Goldoni, Lemierre, 
Bernis, Fabre d’Eglantine, Barnave, Brissot, Vieq ? Azir, Cham- 
fort, André Chenier, Condorcet, Gibbon, the Vanloos, Beccaria, 
Sedaine, Beaumarchais, Lavater, Alfieri, Marmontel, Walpole, 
Turpin de Crisse, David, La Harpe, Philidor, Piccini, Schiller, 
Colin d’ Harleville, Esmenard, Cabanis, Lalande, Fragonard, 
Grétry, Parny, Millevoye, Grassec, Maury, Benjamin Constant, 
Méhul, Nicolo, Proudhon, Garat, Houdon, Talma, ete., ete. ; his 
portrait by Girodet, and one day to hang in the Louvre ; his 
ideas complimented by Chateaubriand—Boucher has been and is 
both a man of heart and a great artist.” : 

“¢Why haven’t you written your memoirs ?’ I asked him. 

“¢T have many notes,’ said he. ‘An able pen may arrange 
them when I am dead. In twenty-five years,’ he added laugh- 
ing.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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LISZT, WAGNER, SCHUMANN, AND BARON, 
AND THE VITAL FLUIDS! 


Tr is not only by cantatas for grand orchestra that the greatest of 
pianists, having become the painfullest of composers, seeks to enlighten 
opinion. Precise as are the harmonic combinations employed by Liszt 
to express all and explain all, the pianist, in order to place himself 
more readily upon a level with all intellects, is soon about to publish, 
as we understand, in simple prose, a pamphlet which is to cover with 
confusion all the melodists of all the schools, and prove to folks who 
do not like Listz’s music that they are confoundedly unjust. On the 
same occasion, the celebrated reformer means to administer a severe 
rebuke to his old friends of France and Germany, whose timorous ears 
have, in these latter times, in such a cowardly way abandoned him after 
the hearing of some pantheistical cantatas and humanitary symphonies. 
The illustrious pianist, who is also a man of esprit, wishes to unmask 
the conduct of all these poltroons of harmony by making known the 
symphonic, astronomic, and other relations he has had with them. 

Let us hope that, when Liszt speaks, it will not be as if he sang, and 
that his pampblet will not lack the quality of being agreeable. 

Some of the journals have announced Liszt’s entrance into the reli- 
gious order of St. Francis. This news is at least premature. What 
may have helped to propagate this false report is, in the first place, the 
well-known disposition of the great pianist for the monastic life, and 
then that manifesto inserted in divers German journals, wherein some 
of Liszt’s friends make known the programme of his future labours. 
Here it is :— 

“At the request of Liszt, the poet Ottone Roquette has just written 
a legend, in six tableaux, on the life of St. Elizabeth. This legend is 
destined for the inauguration of the Wartburg hall, recently finished in 
the palace of the Landgrave of Thuringia. After Lisztgias composed 
this legend, he intends to write a new mass; then an ecclesiastical 
cantata, which shall illustrate, poetically and musically, the eight glori- 
fications of the Sermon on the Mount; and an oratorio, Christ, of 
which the text will be by Frederic Riickert. Then will come a symphony 
on the Battle of the Huns, after Kaulbach’s picture, and finally another, 
a Schiller-symphony, entitled The Ideals.” 

Liszt, who has the honour to be the friend of the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, has the high hand in the musical direction of the ducal 
theatre of Weimar. ‘This theatre is the tribune to which the members 
of the cénacle come in turn to sing after their manner. On the days 
of any extraordinary performance, the celebrated pianist directs the 
orchestra in person. 

In deference to the Grand Duke, who never fails to be present at any 
of the first representations, Liszt seats himself in such a manner as not 
to turn his back entirely either to the stage or to the Grand Duke’s 
box. In this mixed, ingenious, but uncomfortable position, the great 
pianist can divide his attention. His physiognomy, it is a strange fact, 
does not always remain the same on both sides of his face. It sometimes 
happens that his left eye expresses happiness and confidence in resting 
on the Grand Duke, while his right eye casts looks of rage and of 
anxiety upon the orchestra and stage. 

The task of the celebrated pianist is not an easy one; far from it. 
It imposes on him an active surveillance and constant warnings to the 
orchestra and to the singers to avoid cacophony in the execution of 
works, where for the most part there is neither melody, nor rhythm, 
nor musical logic, nor even harmony, to guide one. 

As for the public, it plays a very secondary part at Weimar. They 
tolerate it, because a public is required in public sessions, but they 
make small account of its opinion. 

The cénacle has long judged the Weimar public at its true worth. 
The greatest beauties escape it. It remains cold before Wagner. It 
remains cold before Schumann ; cold before Liszt himself, when the 
latter ceases to play the piano to make his orchestral and vocal com- 
positions heard. It isa public to feed with thistles and with cava- 
tinas of Rossini, so ignorant is it, of the earth carthy, and so sensual 
in music. 

In the time of Schumann, and a fine time it was, they held a re- 
union at Liszt’s house, to talk musical philosophy, and search after the 
mysterious laws which bind the art of sounds to universal nature. 

There sat, according to the occasion, the greatest personages of the 
nobility side by side with the musicians we have named. In one of the 
most memorable sessions of the musical cénacle, where the Grand Duke 
was represented, they say, by a noble courtier, Liszt, by his lyric elo- 
quence and by the grandeur of his ideas, soared to the height of his vast 
projects of reform, if we may credit what has been related on the 
subject. 

“If it be true,” said he, with a voice calm, but convinced and firm, 





*¢ that in the natural order the strong drag after them the weak 3 that 
the social equilibrium, like the equilibrium of the universe, rests wholly 
on attraction and expansion combined; that thought is a vital fluid, 
all emanations from which are received by the soul, which is eminently 
impressible ; that love, like the infinite, has no limits, and is nothing 
but a reflected consciousness: if it be true, in fine (and this in my 
eyes is the strongest argument), that, after decapitation, the individual 
consciousness continues to exist some instants in a man, then I am 
right, and the universal laws altogether have their principle in 
attraction and in the passional resolution of the chord of the seventh 
of the second species, third inversion, with major fourth, aug- 
mented third, superfluous fifth, minor seventh, resolving upon a chord 
of the eleventh, as I have done in my last cantata to express the words: 
‘ Order reigns in Nature !’"—Do you not think as I do, Schumann?” 
added Liszt, demanding of his friend the most intimate approbation of 
his system. 

“T am secking,” replied Schumann. 

* And you, Wagner,” inquired Liszt, “ what Io you think about it ? 
Answer frankly, truth alone must guide us; we are her passionate 
lovers.” 

“ Well then!” replied Wagner, “that being the case, I will answer 
Yes and No.” 

“‘T would say like Wagner,” said the baron * * *, the Grand Duke’s 
envoy; “those words Yes and No convey my thought completely.” 

“Would M. le Baron have the goodness to give us his ideas with 
still more completeness upon this important question,” added Liszt. 

“ Why not,” resumed the envoy of the Grand Duke. “And I am 
even not averse, now that occasion offers, to telling on this subject the 
very bottom of my thought—or rather I leave this task to Wagner. 
We have always thoughs alike. Say, Wagner, what you think about 
the proposition raised by Liszt.” 

“Since it seems to be demanded, I will speak,” said Wagner, ‘‘and 
without pretending to make myself in all points the interpreter of 
M. le Baron, I will say that, if the firet conclusions of my learned 
friend are luminous—if for instance it appears incontestable that, in 
the natural order, the strong draw the weak, yet the last conclusion 
relative to vital fluids seem to me forced, and I do not hesitate to 
declare myself against such a theory.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Liszt, “but if Wagner is right, what 
becomes of my last compositions, based on the system of vital fluids ?” 

“T reject this system, and this is the reason why,” continued Wag- 
ner. “I believe that the vital fluids, brutally persecuted, with the 
soul, in the phenomenon of decapitation in man, subsist only in an 
enfeebled state, without harmony, and independent in their action. 
For the rest, decapitation, for which people of all times and countries 
seem to have an instinctive repulsion, proves nothing to my eyes. Man 
reigns over the earth by virtue of two contrary powers which seem 
antipathetic, but which, nevertheless, lend each other mutual sup- 
port: you will perceive that I allude to the power of action and the 
power of inertia. Now if the power of action disappears when a man 
finds himself, in consequence of decollation, deprived of his head, 
one of the essential organs of life, the equilibrium between the two 
primal powers is gone, inertia alone subsists. What then becomes of 
the passional law, vanquished, effaced, by repose, the antipathetic 
element par excellence of movement? . . Ah! I avow, this theory, 
based on the vital fluids after decollation, was seductive aud ingenious, 
and was able for a moment to subjugate the imagination of our Liszt, 
who has written his last cantata under this false impression. But, if I 
have made myself understood, the very basis of the system is 
erroneous, and the universal laws entire have not consequently their 
principle, as my learned friend believes, in the passional resolution of 
the chord of the seventh of the second species in its third inversion, 
with major fourth, augmented third, superfluous fifth, minor seventh, 
resolving upon a chord of the eleventh; such a use of harmony is not 
justified by the words: ‘Order reigns in nature.’ ” 

An instant of silence succeeded these words, which appeared to 
produce a lively sensation in the learned assembly. 

The Baron was the first to break the silence. 

“ Well,” said he, “very well, and just what 1 should have replied to 
Liszt.” 

Crushed by this overwhelming answer, Liszt made no reply. Who 
could know in what ideal sea his soul then floated? At length, re- 
covering his consciousness, according to the same narrators, but like a 
man enamoured of a system which he cannot abandon without pain, 
he addressed himself to Schumann, whose concluding words were to 
convince him, 

“And you, Schumann? We wait for your opinion. Your word, 
so precise, so full of sense, must enlighten us all, . . . Doyou 
not hear ?” 
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“I seek,” replied Schumann. 

“ The fact is,” added the Baron, “Schumann is a great seeker. I 
am actually astonished that he has time to find anything, his whole 
life is so taken up with seeking.” 

«Truth, Baron, wishes to be won at that price,” answered Schumann, 

ravely. 

“tis very well, my friends,” added the Baron, breaking up the 
session; “seek, seek, always, and when you think that you have found 
the truth, set it to music as you have done thus far; the singers of my 
noble master, his orchestra, bis theatre, you know, are ali at your 
disposal.” 

And these great musicians, so divided in their particular theories, 
but with one great end in common, separated to resume their labours, 
swearing as always, hatred for all melody. 

Their latest works are evidently the consequence of such an oath. 

Oscar CoMETYANT. 


HANDEL IN AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 
(Translated from the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 


Uron the ground now occupied by the celebrated Lloyd’s 
Coffee House, in London, there stood, in 1710, an establishment 
of a similar kind. It was the rendezvous of all the City 
merchants who came there to transact business. 

One day, in the autumn of the same year, a stranger, about 
six and twenty years of age, was seated by himself at a small 
table. He looked with an air of indifference upon the crowd of 
persons passing to and fro in front of him. His brow seemed 
to contract, as if under the impression of some sorrowful 
reflections, and a secret tear from time to time escaped from his 
lively and intelligent eyes. 

This yourg man was named George Frederick Handel. He 
had only arrived in Loncon two or three days, and had left 
Italy for the English capital upon the recommendation of some 
amateurs of music. 

Absorbed in his reveries, he had not remarked that at the 
same table with himself was seated a tall man of large pro- 
portions, who appeared to regard with interest the dejected 
countenance of his vis-d-vis* 

This man was a celebrity. His name was Jean Jacques 
Heidegger, born at Zurich, and married there. Fatal con- 
sequences of an intrigue, however, had compelled him to leave 
his country, and trust to his wits for a livelihood. A rich 
gentleman, fond of travelling, engaged him as his companion. 
By this means Heidegger was enabled to see all the principal 
cities of Europe, where a feeling and taste for artistic enjoyments 
developed themselves, The rich gentleman also conducted him 
to London, in which city, by higinsinuating manners, he knew 
how to conciliate the good grac@s of the young friends who took 
him under their protection. Certain ingenious observations 
upon the absurdities of the mise-en-scéne in operas and masque- 
rades struck the persons entrusted with their management. 
Some splendid arrangements on one occasion attracted the 
attention of King George, who nominated Heidegger intendant 
of the royal and public divertissements. This employment gave 
him, in his sphere, great influence, and brought him five thou- 
sand pounds sterling a year—an enormous sum in those times,— 
which, nevertheless, hardly sufficed to meet the calls of his folly 
and extravagance, 

The exterior of Heidigger presented a singular contrast. He 
Was, as we have already said, robust and tall ; he was also well 
made. His features, however, were repulsive in their ugliness, 
and so exceptional, that he made a boast of it, He was even 
the first to laugh at his hideous countenance, and make it the 
object of inexhaustible jokes. Thus, one day he offered to 
make a bet with Lord Chesterfield that he could not find in all 
London a face as ugly as his. The wager was accepted, and 
Lord Chesterfield introduced as his champion for the prize a 
very old woman, with a nose like the butt-end of alemon. At 
sight of her, the judges of the wager broke forth into peals 
of laughter, crying, “ Heidegger has lost.” He, without moving 
from his seat, took off his erruque, placed it on the head of 
the old woman, and finished by carrying off the victory. In 





fact, this change of costume had an overwhelming effect ; under 
her masculine head-dress the old dame became supportable. 
while Heidegger had the veritable physiognomy of a witch. , 

A countenance so striking could not fail to attract the looks of 
the young artist. He raised his eyes to Heidegger, and fancied he 
saw in his features an expression of raillery. “At last!” ex- 
claimed Heidegger. “ You have been weeping a long time like a 
woman! Beaman.” Handel was astonished. “What right,” 
he asked, “have you to busy yourself with my tears?”—“T do 
not like to see young people bewail themselves shamefully, and 
for what? For a pair of pretty eyes, or a rosy cheek. Re- 
member the words of Fontenelle, ‘A lovely woman is the para- 
- of the eyes, the hell of the soul, and the purgatory of the 
pocket.’” 

“|My paradise is snatched from me,” murmured Handel in a 
low voice.—* And that is what chagrins you? Sooner deliver 
yourself up to the will of an assassin. He at least would put 
you out of misery.”—‘ You despise women, like all debauchees!” 
— “There are no virtuous women ; I, with my disgusting mask 
of a face, even I could undertake to seduce any woman I chose, 
no matter whom, I maintain the same thing in regard of your 
paradise.” 

Handel jumped from his seat ; “Sir,” he cried, with a tone of 
voice full of nobleness, “whatever your philosophy may be, it 
gives you no right to mock an unfortunate wretch. Allow me 
to ask you for your address; I have an affair with you.” 
—“T reside in Cornhill-street, and you will always find me at 
home at seven o’clock in the morning. You have but to ask 
for The Owl; the first child you meet will show you my dwelling.” 
Handel bowed and departed. 

The next day, at seven o’clock precisely, Handel walked into 
the chamber of Zhe Owl. Heidegger made him a most gracious 
salutation. “Pray be seated. Will you take a cup of chocolate 
with me ?”—“ Sir, I have not come to your house to breakfast 
with you, but on an affair.”—“ I am delighted ; but, before going 
out, I always take my chocolate. I do not wish to change my 
habits in any way, and I shall be most happy if you would do as 
Ido. You decline ; as you please.” 

As soon as breakfast was finished they went out together. 
Passing before a church, Heidegger entered. “What on earth 
are you going to do there ?”—* To pray, to be sure ; I always 
commence business with prayer ; that’s my custom.”—* Very 
well then, I will accompany you,” rejoined Handel, upon whom 
the sangfroid of his adversary made a deep impression. 

On issuing from the church Heidegger directed his steps 
towards St. James’s Park. “ What do you intend doing here ?” 
asked Handel.—“‘I go every morning twice round the great 
alley ; that is my custom.”—* To-day, I think you will renounce 
it, and you will not refuse to fight with me ?”—“To fight with 
you? Indeed I have not the least desire for such a thing: 
besides, you have not mentioned the affair you alluded to, and 
I am anxious to have your communication! Moreover, I would 
thank you to make haste, as the Royal orchestra of the opera 
awaits me for the rehearsal.” 

“The orchestra of the opera! Who are you, then?”— 
“T am Heidegger, the intendant of the king’s privy pleasure- 
yurse.” 
me In that case I have letters of recommendation for you. I 
am George Frederick Landel.”—* The composer of whom Europe 
talks so much at this moment ?”—* Precisely.”—‘ You intend 
to write an opera here ?”—“ Who told you that ?”—“ Queen 
Anne.”—“ Then tell Her Majesty I will commence it to-day, 
and that it will be ready for performance in a fortnight.” 

In short, fifteen days afterwards, all the fashionable world of 
London gave an enthusiastic reception to the new opera of 
Handel, entitled Rinaldo. 


Marseituss.—As the old managers of the theatre, MM. Tron- 
chet and Chabrillat, have declared themselves insolvent, the 
corporation have selected, as the new manager, M. Letellier, 
formerly manager of the Theatre Royal, Brussels ; they have, 
moreover, accorded him a subvention of 160,000 francs. 
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MOZART—CHILD AND MAN. 


(Continued from page 588.) 
No, 37. 
Mozart the Elder to M. Hagenauer,—(Continued). 
Vienna, September 24, 1768. 


To defend myself from all this chit-chat, I made my son 
play the whole opera on the harpsichord at the young Baron 
Von Sweiten’s, in the presence of tiie Comte de Sporck, the 
Duc de Braganze, and other connoisseurs. All were astonished 
in the highest degree at the pretext put forward by Afiligio 
and the singers. All were shocked, and declared unanimously that 
proceedings so unchristian-like, so false, so wicked, were inconceivable ; 
that they preferred this opera to many an Italian one, and that it was 
evident that, instead of encouraging so divine a talent, there was 
a cabal formed to cut off from this innocent child the road to honour 
and happiness. 

I called on the manager to learn the true state of things. He told 
me that he had never been opposed to the representation of the opera, 
but that I could not be angry at his thinking of his own interest ; that 
people had inspired him with doubts as to the success of the piece ; 
that he had had La Caschina played; that he wished to give Za Buona 
Figliuola ; and after that he would give the opera of the child; and if 
this latter did not succeed as he wished it, at least he should be provided 
with two operas to fall back upon. I spoke of my long sojourn, 
which would thus be further prolonged. “Eh! good heavens!” said 
he, “what matters eight days, more or less? That time over, I 
commence your affair.” We left off at this point. 

The airs for Carattoli were changed ; all was arranged with Caribalbi, 
as well as with Poggi and Laschi. Each one told me in private 
that they had nothing to say against it, that all now depended 
solely on Affligio. More than four weeks thus passed. The 
copyist told me that he had not yet received orders to re- 
copy the airs that had been altered; and as I learned, during 
the rehearsals of La Buona Figliuola, that Affligio had the 
intention to commence the mise-en-scéne of a third opera, I again 
addressed myself to him, upon which he gave, in my presence and also in 
that of the poet Coltellini, orders to the copyist to have all finished in 
two days, so that the opera could be in rehearsal with the orchestra at 
the latest in ten days. 

Unfortunately the enemies of my child, whoever they are, carried 
the day once more. The same day the copyist received orders to leave 
off ; and some days afterwards I heard that Affligio was determined to 
put aside the child’s opera. I wished to ascertain the truth of this. 
I went to him, and received this answer: “TI called together all the 
musicians; they acknowledged that the opera was incomparably well 
written, but not at all dramatic, and that thus they could not execute 
it.’ This speech was incomprehensible to me. How could the singers, 
without blushing for shame, thus run down that which a short time 
before they had cried up to the skies, in encouraging the young com- 
poser, and in recommending the work to Affligio? I told the latter 
that he could not expect this young child to have undertaken so great 
a work for nothing. I recalled our agreement to him—I made him 
understand that he had been deceiving us for four months—that he had 
led us into expenses of more than 140 ducats. I spoke of the time I 
had lost by his fault, and I told him I should look to him to be re- 
imbursed the 100 ducats promised, and the other expenses I had been 
drawn into. Upon this he gave me a roundabout answer, which 
betrayed his embarrassment, and by which he sought, I know not how, 
to get out of the affair; and at last he left me, using these shameful 
words, “That if I would bring out the child’s opera, he would have it 
hissed.” Coltellini heard all this, 

And that would be the reward my son would obtain for the enormous 
trouble he has had to write an opera which has five hundred and fifty- 
eight pages in the original! Such would be the wages of time lost, of 
expenses made! And what would become of that which I have most 
at heart—the honour, the reputation of my child, since for the future I 
could no longer ask that they should perform his opera after they have 
declared to me positively that they will give themsélves the greatest 
trouble to execute it in as miserable a manner as possible? Sometimes 
they tell me they cannot sing the compositions of my son because they 
are not dramatic enough, that they do not adapt themselves to the 
text—sometimes that a child is not capable of writing that style of 
music. All these contradictory absurdities would vanish like smoke, 
to the shame of the detractors of my son, if they examined attentively 
his musical capacity—that which, for his honour, I ask unceasingly 
and humbly—and which will prove that these unworthy machinations 





had simply for object the oppressing and rendering miserable in the 
eyes of his country an innocent creature to whom God has given an ex- 
traordinary talent has everywhere else has been admired and encouraged, 


No, 38. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, December 14, 1768, 


At last we have brought our affairs to a conclusion. The mass which 
Wolfgang had executed, and which he himself directed on the 7th 
December, in presence of the whole court, in the new church of the 
Orphan Institution of Father Parhammer, has mended the mischief 
his enemies had done, by preventing him from getting his opera 
played, and has convinced the court and the public, who flocked in 
crowds to hear it, of the wickedness of our opponents, 


No. 39, 
The Same to the Same. 
Verona, 7th January, 1770,% 


The president of the club of Roveredo received us in the most 
friendly manner. We met at his house Count Septimo Lodron, 
and several other noblemen, who had invited us hither. Soon after, 
a concert was given by the nobility, at the mansion of the Baron 
Todescy. I need not say what honors Wolfgang drew upon himself, 
The following day we went to the organ of the principal church, and, 
although not more than seven or eight persons had been informed of 
our intention, we found all Roveredo assembled in the church, and we 
had to be marshalled on our way to the choir by several lusty rogues 
to clear a passage, and it took us a quarter-of-an-hour to get to the 
organ, as every one wanted to be quite close to the instrument, 

It was not till seven days after our arrival at Verona that the 
nobility were able to give a concert, as there is a performance every 
night at the Opera. The noblemen to whom we were recommended 
were the Marquis Carlotti, Count Carlo Emily, Marquis Spordel 
Giardino, Marquis Dominico San Fermo, Count Giusti del Giar- 
dino, and Count Allegri. We were invited to Carlotti’s and M. 
Locatelli’s during the whole of our stay. We dined twice with 
Carlotti, once with Emily, twice with Giusti, &c. To-day there has 
been an excessive stir. The Receiver-General of Venice, M. Luggiati, 
had begged our friends to persuade me to allow a portrait of Wolfgang 
to be taken. It was commenced yesterday morning, and to-day, after 
church, Wolfgang was to sit again. M. Luggiati entreated M. Ragaz- 
zoni, with whom we were engaged to-dine, to give up his claim on us, 
that the portrait might be finished. He consented, because M. Luggiati 
carries things with a high hand in Venice. But now has stept in a 
mightier one still—namely, the Bishop of Verona, one of the family of 
Giustitiani, who insists on having us not only at church, but at his 
table. It being represented that we were on the eve of departure, he 
will permit us to dine with Luggiati, but keeps us at his house till 
one o'clock, At last, the portrait is finished, and at three we sit down 
to table. Later, we go to the church of San Tomaso, where Wolfgang 
played on two organs; and alth®ugh we had only made up our 
minds to do so while at dinner, and that Carlotti and Count Pede- 
monte alone had been apprised thereof by note, there was such a 
crowd assembled when we reached the church, that it was all we could 
do to alight from our coach. The pressure was so great that we were 
obliged to pass through the cloister, where in a twinkling such a mass 
of people immediately rushed that we could not have advanced a step 
had not the fathers who were awaiting us at the door of the convent 
placed us in their midst. At the conclusion of the performance the 
tumult became more violent still, for every one wanted to see the 
little organist. To-morrow we are going with Locatelli to visit the 
Amphitheatre and the other curiosities of Verona, 


No. 40. 
Wolfgang Mozart to his Sister.t 
Verona, 7 Gennaro, 1770. 


Beloved sister! If I am to measure the letter I am to receive from 
you by the length of time I have been waiting for it, it will be of for- 
midable dimensions, 





* On his return to Salzburg, Mozart remained there during the 
whole of 1769, assiduously studying his art and the Italian language. 
In December, 1769, he went to Italy with his father, leaving his sister 
and mother behind at Salzburg. 

+ Wolfgang’s ago at this time was 13, 
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After this preamble in the German style, listen now to my Italian :— 
«Leie piu franca nella lingua italiana di quel che mi he imaginato. 
Lei mi dica la cagione perché. Lei non fa nella commedia che anno 
‘‘scato i Cavalieri, Adesso sentiamo sempre una opera titolata; Z/ 
‘Ruggiero, Orante, il padre de Bradamante, é un principi (fa il Signr. 
Afferi), bravo cantante, un baritono, ma” strained when he squeals 
with his head voice, not so much though as Tibaldi at Vienna. 
“Bradamante innamorata di Ruggieri” (ma she is to marry Leone, 
against her will) “f& un povera baronessa, che ho avuto una gran 
disgrazia, md non so la quale recita” under a foreign name which 
I do not know; “ha una voce passabile ed a statura non sarebbe 
male, ma distuona come il diavolo Ruggiero, un ricco principe 
innamorato di Bradamante, i un musico; canta un poco Manzuo- 
lishly* et una bellissima voce forte ed & gio vecchio, ha 55 
anni ed a una” supple throat. Leone is to marry Bradamante, 
“t yichissimo 6,” is he the same off the stage? that I cannot say. “La 
moglie dei Afferi, che ha una bellissima voce, ma é tanto sussuro nel 
teatro che non si sente niente. Treme fa una sorella di solli del gran 
yiolinista che habbiamo sentito a Vienna, a una voce,” rugged, “a 
canta sempre” a quarter of a tone too high “o troppo a buon’ ora, 
Ganno fa un signore che non so come si chiama; & la prima volta che 
lui recita.” Between each act there is a ballet. There is a fine 
fellow of a dancer whose name is Monsieur Ressler. He is a German 
and dances in slashing style. At one of cur visits lately to the Opera, 
we had Monsieur Ressler up into our paleo (for we have the 
keys of Monsieur Carlotti’s private box), and we talked with 
him. A propos everything is in maschera now: the best of 
the matter is, that when you have a mask you have the privilege 
of not taking off your hat. I am saluted without my name being 
mgntioned, only saying Servitore umilissimo, Signora Maschera, 
I answer, Cospetto di bacco: it’s famous fun. The most uncommon 
thing is that we go to bed at half-past seven. Le Lei indovinasse 
questo, io dirdé che certamento. Lei sia la madre di tutti gli indovini. 
Kiss mamma’s hand for me. As for thee I send thee a thousand 
kisses, and assure thee [ shall ever,remain 

Thy sincere brother. 

Portez-vous bien et aimez-moi toujours. 





* Manzuoli, a celebrated singer of the old Italian school, born at 
Florence about 1710, Mozart makes an adverb of his name. 


(To be Continued.) 
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NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 


THE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN BWOLLAE. 











Tuts work will be issued in two Series,—the one consisting exclusively 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music. 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections. 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words. 

8. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarély accessible, 
rearranged for ordinary use. 

4, Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. and will there- 
fore possess the same individual value as though it were itself an in- 
dependent publication. 

The SincEr’s Lrpeaky will be printed in small folio,—a size chosen 
as being not too large fora hand-book, nor so small as to involve too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised in it. The rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
yumber will consist generally of four, and rarely of more than eight 
pages, 

It is proposed to issue two numbers, é.e., one of each series weekly. 

Nos. 1 to 12, Secular, and Nos. 1 to 12, Sacred, are now ready. 

Also, part 1 (containing Nos. 1 to 5) Sacred or Secular, price 1s, each. 
And part 2, Sacred and Secular, price 1s, each. 

N.B.—Subscribers names received. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers, 





HAM! LTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
-t ‘PIANOFORTE, enlarged, revised, and fingered by Ozerny, 4s. 229th 
edition. From the Christian World :—‘* Words are wanting to say anything which 
has not been already said of this remarkable work. After careful perusal we 
have come to the conclusion that if hundreds of musical students, who are 
was"ing time and money, would just forget all they have learned, and commence 
with this work, we feel persuaded they would find every page of it cheap at 
double the price of the whole work.” London, Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, W., and of all musicsellers and booksollers. 





F. WEST.—A TE O CARA, from I Puritani, tran- 
e scribed for piano, 2s, 6d. Also by the same highly popular Author, 
Beethoven's Adelaide, 8s.; Handel’s “Let the Bright Seraphim,” 3s.; and 
“Comfort ye my people,” 2s, 6d.; Haydn’s ‘“Insanz et ven cure,” 3s.; and 
The Heavens are telling,” 8s.; “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” and “Hush ye 
pretty warbling choir,” each 8s. Lists of West's celebrated gems from tho great 
masters, in 24 books, gratis, and postage free. London: Robert Cocks and Oo., 
New Burlington-street, W. 





HE LADY'S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL 


E, LIMES, owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and 
a of the higher and middle classes. is unquestionably one of the best 
th vertising mediums for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply 
Teaenes a Ladies and Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S SOLOS. 
L2OPoLp DE MEYER’S TROVATORE, as per- 


formed by Miss Goddard at the Bradford Festival, 5s. 
a GUNEDICTS ,»-WO NEW FANTAISIES:—“ERIN,” on Irish Airs, 4s. ; 
oma DONTA,” on Scotch Airs, 4s. Composed expressly for Miss Goddard, and 
P NE Pia by her throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
we US ULTRA, BY WRLFFL.—A New Edition of this celebrated Sonata, 
Dees ae by Miss Goddard, with a very interesting introduction by J. W. 
Price reg 8q., containing an account of the Composer’s Life and Compositions. 
ee ALBERG'S THREE FANTASIAS on ‘Home, sweet Home,” “The Last 
ummer,” and ‘* Lillie Dale,” in one book (large size), price 2s, 6d. 


Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, 











CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. ee ee 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Edouard Roeckel) .. ee 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the Ley poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by MissDolby .. 8 0 


own 
oo” 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA .......... 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO ......ccccesecccccceee 243. & 288. ” 
TENT and CLARET...... cocereccccee ee 288. pea 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to an 
terminus, or any station in pe. pees for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. } 

*‘T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Ho pital. ’ 

“The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they oppo 1861, finer ies rg oF foreign wines.”—- 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. > 

ati . 2%, Orutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, B.C. 
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OOSEY’S SHILLING FLUTE MUSIC, all arranged 

by R. 8. PRATTEN. 100 Dances, 1s. 100 Operatic Airs, 1s. 100 Exercises 

and Studies by the great masters, 1s. Boosey’s Flute Tutor, 24 pages, large size, 

1s. Pratten’s Recreations (Flute and Piano), 36 numbers, Is. each. Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 


BoOOsEY’s ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, price 3s. 6d. 


for full band, and 2s. 6d. for septet. Ninety-six numbers are published, 
including quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas, from Dinorah, Satanella, Martha, Luisa 
Miller, and Les Vépres Siciliennes. BOOSEY’S CONCERT-ROOM ORCHESTRAL 
JOURNAL contains selections from Satanella, Martha, Trovatore, Traviata, and 
septet, 4s. each. 





Rigoletto, arranged by Lamotte, for full band, 7s. each; 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


T AURENTS’ DINORAH QUADRILLE, on Meyer- 
beer’s new opera, Price 4s., superbly illustrated in colours. Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-strect. 


AURENTS’ DINORAH VALSE, beautifully illus- 


trated in colours. Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


THE NEW OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE, arranged 


by Nordmann—viz., Dinorah, in Three Books, price 5s. cach, solo ; 6s. each, 
as duets. Satanella, in Three Books, 5s. each, solo; 63. cach, as duets. Les 
Vépres Sicilienes, in Three Books, 5s. each, solo; 6s, each, as ducts. Boosey and 
Sons, Hollcs-strect, 


ADAME PRATTEN’S GUITAR SCHOOL, in a 


a large volume, price 12s., containing 236 Examples, by the best composers 
for the instrument, with diagrams and illustrations. Also, just published, price 
1s. 6d. each, the Twelve Most Popular Songs of the day, arranged by Madame 
Pratten, with guitar accompaniment. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 














ALEXY’S EVA MAZURKA, price 2s. 6d, Talexy’s 


Dinorah Mazurka, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 





ERGER'S DINORAH MAZURKA, on Nantier- 


Didiée’s celebrated song, price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 


ERGER’S SELECTION from DINORAH, for the 
Pianoforte, containing the Ten Favourite Airs, with the story of the opera, 
and illustrated by Brandard. Price 4s. Boo-ey and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP OPERAS for PIANOFORTE, 

in cloth, with illustrations by Brandard, and descriptions of the plot and 
music. Now ready—Martha, 5s.; Luisa Miller, 5s.; Trovatore, 5s.; Traviata, 
53 ; Rigoletto, 5s.; Les Vépres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d.; Norma, 4s ; Sonnambula, 
4s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s ; Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d.; Don Juan, 5s.; Lucia, 5s. ; 
Fra Diavolo, 5s.; La Fille du Régiment, 4s.; Don Pasquale, 5s, Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 


UHES NEW FANTASIAS on _ Dinorah, Les 


Vépres Siciliennes, and Satanella, for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. each. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


ALFE’S NEW SINGING METHOD, Third Edition, 
Price 5s , is recommended to all persons unable to avail themselves of a 
master’s services. ‘I'he use of Solfeggi and Exercisez is avoided, by the necossary 
instruction and practice being provided in the form of a Series of Ballads and 
Songs, each written expressly to illustrate a particular branch of study, Boosey 
and Sons, Holles-street. 


Bo8EY's SHILLING CORNOPEAN MUSIC— 


100 Dances, 1s. ; 100 Operatic Airs, 1s. ; Boosey’s Cornet Tutor, 24 pages, 
Bousey and Sons, Hoiles-street. 




















large size, 1s. 





OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, in one book (73 airs), 

for pianoforte, by Nordmann, 2s. 6d. Mendelssohn’s Songs without 

Words, ix one volume (edited by J. W. Davisor), 6s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 





8. PRATTEN’S RECREATIONS—FLUTE AND 

@ PIANO—in numbers, price 1s. each, containing gems from Dinorah, 

Satanella, Martha, Trovatore, Traviata, Rigoletto, Les Huguenots, Robert le 
Diable, &c. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


‘POOSEY’S SHILLING CONCERTINA MUSIC.— 

Ail arranged by George Case. 100 Melodies, 1s. Sacred Melodies, 1s. 
Boosey’s Concertina Tutor, 24 pages, large size, 1s, Case’s Recreations (conccriina 
and piano), 12 numbers, 1s. each. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


JOOSEY’S PART-SONG MISCELLANY.—Price 4d. 
Re each number. Now ready, ‘‘Santa Maria,” from Mcyerbeer’s Dinorah, 
“Smile, oh! heaven,” from Balfe’s Satanella. ‘* Ripe Strawberrics,” by Hatton. 
“Who shall be fairest,” and five others, by Frank Mori. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 

TRO CONDUCTORS OF BANDS.—Mandel’s Treatise 

on the Instrumentation of Military Bands, describing the character and 
proper employment of every musical instrument used in reed and brass bands. 6s. 
Engelke’s Guide to Composers : being a chart on which the seale of every instru- 
ment is d'splayed in the relative position it occupies with every other scale. 4s. 
on paper ; or 7s. 6d, varnished and mounted. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 














AURENTS SATANELLA QUADRILLE, illustrated 
in Colours. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 
AURENT’S SICILIAN VESPERS WALTZ, on 


4 Verdi’s Opera, Les Vépres Siciliennes, superbly illustrated by Brandard, 
Price 4s, Bocsey and Sous, Holles-street. 











Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 


street, 


URCKHARDT.—DINORAH POLKA, price 2s. 6d, 
illustrated. Bvosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


{MILE BERGER'S NEW SONGS.—* Why don’t he 
R Ld tell me so,” 2s, You chide mefor loving,” 2s, “Swifter far than swallow’s 
flight,” 2s, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
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HE CORNET MISCELLANY, a Selection of Operas, 
arranged by ‘Thomas Harper, for Cornet-d-Piston and Piano. Twenty-four 
numbers are published, 3s. each, including Martha, Luisa Miller, Il Trovatore, 
La Traviata, Rigoletto, Fra Diavolo, Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, Don 
Pasquale, Lucia, Norma, Sonnambula, &c, Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 


Holles-street. . 


vs E CONCERTINA MISCELLANY.—Fifty Numbers 
of this popular work are now ready, arranged for Concertina and Piano by 
GEORGE CASK. Price 2s. 6d. each. ¢ 
operas of Meyerbeer, Verdi, Bellini, Donizetti, Balfe, &c. Tie ‘‘Songs without 
Words” ‘Midsummer Night’s Dreim” of Mendelssohn; Rossiui’s ‘Stabat 
Mater,” and extracts from tlhe works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. Each number contains from 8 to 13 pages of mus. Price 2s, 6d. 
Particulars gratis from Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-strect. 





They contain selections from the best 


NIEW PIANOFORTE DUETS.—Dinorah, in 3 books, 

6s. cach ; Les Vépres Sicilienncs, in 3 books, 6s. each ; Satanella, in 2 books, 
6s. cach; Dinorah Valse Duct, 4s.; Maud Vaiso, 4s.; Satanella Valse, 4s.; Au 
Evening with Christy’s Minstrels, 6s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


RAND VALSE BRILLANTE. — Composed for the 


pianoforte, by Lady Jenkinson, price 8s. Boosey and Sous, Holles-street. 











“'MHE SANDS OF DEE.”—New Song, by Balfe, price 2s. 

“One of the best songs M. Balfe has compos.d; original in idca and 
treatment, and full of character. The poetry is exquisite, and wouderfully 
suggestive. We know no song wo could so stropgly recommend.” — Morning 
Chronicle. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


“\ HEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG,” Miss 


Poole’s latest and most pepular song, invariably encored. Composed 
by G. B. Allen. 


Price 2s. Bvosey and Sons, Hoiles-street. 
" Y OLD SONG,” composed for Mr. Sims Reeves, 
by M. W. Balfe: Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 











TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEFK, 
Price 4s., 


SELECTIONS FROM DINORAH, 
FOR PIANOFORTE, 


ARRANGED BY EMILE BERGER, 


And containing ten of the principal Airs, with the story of the Opera, and 
Illustrations by Blandard. 


Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


Published by Jonn Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 

Printed by WitttAM SPENCER JOHNSON, * Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martins 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 
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